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PREFACE. 



In the summer of 1881 I came to Chamonix for 
the first time. I arrived there in bad health. As 
for mountaineering, I knew nothing of it, and cared 
less. However, after a fortnight spent in the fresh 
mountain air, I was, one day, induced by some 
friends to accompany them to Pierrepointue. The 
weather was fine, the glacier above looked inviting, 

Miss H and I continued to Grands Mulets. 

The excursion did not tire me, and a week later 
I returned there to ascend Mont Blanc. Bad 
weather prevented me reaching the top^ and I left 
Chamonix soon afterwards. 
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On the loth of June, 1882, I was once more in- 
stalled in my old quarters at the H6tel d'Angleterre. 
Not with any intention of mountaineering, however. 
But before long the desire to " go up something " 
grew too strong to be resisted. Still I did nothing 
worthy of note. During that season my only ascents 
were Mont Blanc (on a cloudless day), and the 
Aiguilles of Belvedere and of Tacul, till a trifle 
changed all my ideas. A friend had crossed Mont 
Blanc from the Italian side, by the Aiguilles Grise, 
and, in answer to my question as to how he had en- 
joyed the ascent, he answered, " It was such a bore ! 
I would not do it again to save my life ! " This 
reply was certainly not an encouraging one. Never- 
theless it had the effect of inducing me to follow his 
example. Two days later I crossed the Col du G^ant 
to Courmayeur, and then returned to Chamonix by 
Mont Blanc. In spite of rocks glazed with ice, an 
endless amount of step-cutting on the slopes, and a 
second caravan behind who dawdled in a manner 
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sorely trying to my patience/ for we could not ad- 
vance alone without dislodging stones upon their 
heads, I enjoyed myself immensely. A week later I 
ascended the Grandes Jorasses. I have placed an 
account of that excursion in the opening chapter. 
All the other excursions mentioned took place 
during the winter of 1882-83. At the end of 
October I spent another fortnight at Chamonix, 
but left on November ist, vid the Col and Aiguille 
du Tour, for Montreux, disgusted with the continued 
bad weather. Six weeks of damp on the borders 
of the lake of Geneva proved too much for me. 
In spite of kindly warnings against ten feet of snow, 
starvation, isolation, dulness and many other evils, 
I returned to Chamonix on the 1 8th of December, 



' This, however, was owing to the incompetence of the 
guides. The gentleman whom they accompanied climbed 
admirably. We dared not keep far in front, the danger 
of dislodging stones which might fall on those below was 
too great. 
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and I did not regret it. Two days later I began 
my winter ascents. 

Should those who may follow in my steps con- 
sider that things are in some cases exaggerated, in 
others made too little of, let them remember that 
all winters are not alike. That during 1882-83 
much snow fell, sometimes facilitating, but oftener 
rendering more difficult the ascents undertaken. 
As I found the mountains, so I present them to my 
readers. It has been my invariable practice to 
always employ the very best guides, and many 
obstacles were, no doubt, overcome by the skill of 
the men who accompanied me. Should moun- 
taineering in winter become popular, as it deserves, 
numerous inconveniences which I encountered will 
be avoided. Chdlets and mountain inns will be 
inhabited, roads kept in good order, and dili- 
gences will ply between headquarters and the 
larger towns ; guides, too, will be more accus- 
tomed to travel in those regions in winter, and 
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to give information regarding the ascents at that 
season. 

I will only add, " Try mountaineering in winter, 
and you will not be disappointed." 

Hotel du Mont-Blanc, Chamonix, 
March, 1883. 



For those who, though not themselves moun- 
taineers, yet take an interest in the pursuit, and 
care to read these pages, I add the following 
explanation of mountaineering terms used in this 
book. 

Arete. — A ridge, or knife edge. 

Bergschrund. — The last crevasse before quitting a 
glacier and taking to the rocks. Bergschrunds are in- 
variably found at the foot of couloirs. 

Col. — A passage between two peaks. 

Couloir, — A gully, generally filled with snow or ice. 

A Comiche occurs on the crests of many high moun- 
tains and cols, and is produced by the action of the 
wind on the snow, forming it into a wave, which rolls 
over and overhangs the slope below. 
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Glissade, — ^To slide. For a standing glissade the axe 
or alpenstock is placed behind, in a slanting position, 
and leant on heavily. For a sitting glissade it is used 
in almost the same manner. The latter is resorted to 
when the snow is too soft to allow an upright position 
to be maintained. 

Ice-falL — A mass of s^racs, produced by the uneven- 
ness of the rocks over which the glacier passes, causing 
it to split up into blocks of ice which often take most 
fantastic shapes. 

Moraine, — The debris of glaciers, consisting of earth 
and stones. This debris is thrown up on each side of a 
glacier as it advances, and pushed forward below at its 
termination. 

Serac, — A gigantic block of ice, produced by the 
unevenness of the rocks below, which splits up the 
glacier. 

Schrund. — A large crevasse. 
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CHAPTER I. 

ASCENT OF THE GRANDES JORASSES AND 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS IN THE SNOW. 
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CHAPTER L 

ASCENT OF THE GRANDES JORASSES AND TWENTY- 
FOUR HOURS IN THE SNOW. 

A dangerous couloir — Absence of cooking utensils — A mag- 
nificent view — Hurried descent — Benighted — ^The end 
of our candle — ^A weary night — The cabin at last — 
Mr. Whymper's escape from an avalanche. 

The Grandes Jorasses is, probably, well known to 
those of my readers who have visited Montanvert. 
From the Mer de Glace it looks like a huge pyra- 
mid, whose perpendicular walls close the view to- 
wards Italy, and frown down in solemn grandeur 
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to the glacier at its feet. Utterly unassailable it 
appears from that side. And, in truth, it is so ; 
for would the tourist attain its lofty summit, 
it is from Courmayeur that he must make the 
ascent. 

Towards the middle of September I found myself 
in that pretty village. The weather was fine, for 
a wonder, as the summer until then had been so 
miserably wet. I had just returned from a visit to 
the hospice of the Grand St. Bernard, and was very 
anxious to ascend the Grandes Jorasses before the 
weather changed. It was a source of regret that 
there was no time for me to telegraph to Chamonix 
for my guide, Edouard Cupelin. However, I en- 
gaged Proment, of Courmayeur, and two porters, 
and told them to be ready to set out at eight o'clock 
next morning. As we were starting, another 
caravan filed out of the town. They were bent, it 
appeared, on a very different errand to ours. Their 
object being to breakfast in the pine woods a few 
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miles farther up the valley. Several ladies in 
gorgeous apparel were of the party, and a porter 
marched in front, with an enormous hamper of pro- 
visions balanced on the top of his knapsack, and a 
heavy basket in each hand. He gazed enviously at 
my followers, bound for the cool and snowy upper 
regions ; and they chaffed him on his pleasant 
occupation. Our way led up through dark woods 
and past beds of wild strawberries. The fruit 
looked deliciously cool, and we gathered a quantity 
for our dinner. The berries were larger than 
any I had seen before, growing wild; and the 
luxurious vegetation forcibly reminded one of the 
difference of temperature on the Italian side of 
the range. For Courmayeur, though 500 feet 
higher than Chamonix, is much warmer; and 
well do I remember, when crossing the Col du 
G^ant, the unpleasant sensation of descending into 
the valley on the other side ! It felt like the at- 
mosphere of a Turkish bath. Once above the 

B 2 
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woods, a piece of morraine had to be ascended, 
and then a most objectionable little couloir. It has 
formed where the border of the glacier hangs over 
a large inclined slab of rock. Stones fall continu- 
ally from the overhanging ice. This place cannot 
be avoided by all the party, but when one guide 
has mounted he can let down the rope over the face 
of the cliff/ and the rest can scramble up by its 
aid. A stone fell just before I passed, and another 
immediately afterwards. On observing this occur- 
rence, I resolved when descending to make the 
guides lower me down the face of the rock, so as 
to avoid this spot. 

The cabane was reached a few minutes later — a 
comfortable little place, new and clean. There was 
also some hay, which was a luxury after the hard- 
ness of the boards in the cabane on Les Aiguilles 
Grise. 

' A fixed rope would be useful at this spot, and a few 
notches in the rocks for the feet. 
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One drawback, however, was quickly discovered. 
All the cooking utensils had been stolen! We 
had plenty of tea, coffee, and soup in jelly 
with us, but how were we to heat it ? This was 
a puzzle. We had not brought a spirit lamp ; 
and a tiny cup and three spoons was all that 
remained in the cabin. At last a brilliant idea 
occurred to one of the guides. We had two 
wine gourds with us. One would be sufficient for 
the next day. They could cut the side out of the 
other, and do the cooking in it. The plan suc- 
ceeded admirably, and supper was soon simmer- 
ing on the fire. Next morning, at two o'clock 
the weather was rather uncertain. But at 3.30 
the fog, which had been hovering about, cleared 
off, and we started. A piece of candle — enough for 
an hour or two, was carried by one of the guides. 
Note well this fact, for thereby hangs a tale ! At 
first the snow was hard, but it soon turned to ice ; 
and, even before reaching the first rocks, our axes 
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had begun their work. The lower rocks finished, 
a steep slope had to be crossed— so steep that hand- 
holes as well as steps were required. The progress 
was rather slow. I was not accustomed to my 
guides, and they were not accustomed to me. They 
often did not know where I required a helping hand 
and where I could move alone. More rocks were 
ascended, then another long, steep slope of ice, and 
it was not till 1 1 a.m. that we, at length, stood upon 
the summit.* The mist had come on soon after 
we left the cabin. However, it lifted for a mo- 
ment, and by advancing to the edge of the cor- 
niche, I had a good view. Far below, the graceful 
windings of the Mer de Glace were seen ; and, on 
its left bank, the hotel of Montanvert showed dis- 
tinctly. Across the icy sea, the dark lines produced 
by the uxievenness of its progression, were very 
well marked, and made me think of Mark Twain's 

^ The summit of the Grandes Jorasses is 13,800 feet above 
the level of the sea. 
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amusing description of his journey on the Corner 
glacier, when he placed himself in the middle to 
descend by " express " to Zermatt, and the luggage 
at the side, " par petite vitesse." But to return to 
the view. To the right, the majestic form of the 
Aiguille Vert immediately caught the eye; it seemed 
almost on a level with our standpoint, and over- 
topped everything else at that end of the range. 
While, to the left, the great white dome glittered in 
a stray sunbeam above an ocean of fleecy clouds. 
The misty curtain was once more drawn down, and 
we started in hot haste for the descent, as it was 
most important to reach the cabane before dark. 
Not once did we stop/ and yet, just as we were 
getting off" the last rocks, the night overtook us. 
Our bit of candle remained, but what a small piece 
it seemed, with which to do the hour and a half 

' Some time was, however, wasted ; for the guides tried a 
short cut, which entailed a good deal of cutting and several 
"mauvais pas," which I should not wish to pass again. 
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which must elapse before we could hope to reach 
the cabin ! We economized it as long as we could. 
At first we had our steps in the ice to guide us, and 
could feel for them with our feet. Then came hard 
snow, crevasses abounded, and we had to light our 
precious candle. For half an hour we descended 
by its light, walking as fast as we could ; but the 
numerous " shrunds '* took up a great deal of time, 
and, all too soon, our light began to flicker. Ten- 
derly we placed it on the head of an ice-axe, care- 
fully gathering all the drops of grease around its 
wick. On we pressed. Would the glacier never 
end ? We were just crossing a large crevasse, my 
turn had come to crawl over the frait snow bridge 
when our candle went out, and, once more, dark- 
ness overtook us ! We wandered about for some 
time longer (during which I mentally registered a 
vow that nothing should ever induce me to make 
another ascent without Cupelin). Then my fears 
got the better of me. I declined to advance a 
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single step further ! The porter behind me mut- 
tered, " Better make a night of it here, than break 
our necks in a crevasse ! " 

The others said that it certainly would be wiser 
to remain where we were. 

" If madam won't be frozen ? " 

" Certainly I shall not/* I answered. 

The night was warm. The fog prevented there 
being any wind. We began to arrange for our 
impromptu-bivouac. First a deep hole was dug 
in the snow. One knapsack was placed in it 
for me to sit on. I took off my boots, wrapped a 
silk handkerchief round my feet, and put them 
in another. Our stock of provisions was next 
examined. All the wine was finished, but half a 
flask of brandy, some meat, and some biscuits, 
still remained. So we were not so very badly 
off. As for wraps, I had a warm red Indian 
shawl. After half an hour Proment got im- 
patient. He wanted to take one of the porters. 
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try to find the cabin, and return to us with 
candles. 

I begged him to do nothing rash. 

He answered, — 

" Nous deux, nous sommes solides, il n'y a pas 
de danger pour nous ! " 

It was then lo p.m. They started with the full 
length of the rope between them. After twenty 
minutes they returned ; it was impossible to advance 
at that point. They then tried the other side, and 
presently called to the porter, who was with me, to 
come and help them. They were descending a 
steep slope, with a crevasse at the bottom of it. 
He put in his ice-axe at the top, twisted the 
rope round it, let them down, and then returned 
to me. 

What a dull time we had up there. First we 
talked for half an hour or so on the subject of the 
good dinner we should have on arriving at Cour- 
mayeur. Then we tried to make the others 
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hear us, and find out how they were getting 
oil. 

* Pas trop bien ! " they called in answer. 

" It's no good our worrying about them," said 
my porter. " They will arrive all right in time. 
If madame would have some supper ? " 

The idea was a good one ; out came the eat- 
ables, and ample justice was done to them. Supper 
concluded, I tried to get a little sleep. The porter, 
too, arranged himself as comfortably as circum- 
stances would permit, his head on the wine gourd, 
and the boots which I had taken off, under him. 
Very strange it seemed, every time I opened my 
eyes, to see that wilderness of snow around me, 
and to think, " Here we must remain until some one 
comes to fetch us." 

At last I dozed off. On awakening it appeared, 
to me that I had slept for some hours. I deter- 
mined to keep awake in case the others should 
call, for it was important that we should be ready 
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to answer. As I was turning this over in my 
mind, a cry was heard. I jumped up, dropping the 
flask off my knee and on to the nose of the porter, 
who screamed, thinking that it was an avalanche. 
Below shone a light. It advanced steadily, and, 
at 3 a.m., our companions arrived, well provided 
with candles. We went down at once to the 
cabin, and got there at 4.30. 

How comfortable it seemed after our primitive 
lodging in the snow! I threw myself on a bundle 
of hay, and slept soundly for two hours. Then we 
started for Courmayeur. On arriving at the top 
of the little couloir, I announced my intention of 
being let down the face of the rock, 

" Mais, madame, il n'y a pas de danger ! " said 
the guides. 

" Danger or not, I decline to pass that couloir," I 
answered. 

Seeing that I was determined, Proment prepared 
to lower me over, and seated himself at the top, 
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getting good leverage for his feet against a pro- 
jecting piece of rock. The rope was then uncoiled. 
I tied myself to the end of it, and he proceeded to 
launch me over the edge. The following moment 
was not a blissful one. I knew that the rope was 
strong, still my position was not pleasant. It was 
with relief that I felt my feet once more arrive on 
the ground. I undid the rope, Proment gathered 
it up, and ran down the couloir to join me. Two 
seconds after he passed it a mass of gigantic stones 
fell from the ice above. 

" Ah ! quelle chance ! ^* he exclaimed. 

" Mais, vous savez, il n*y a pas de danger ! *' was 

my reply. 

We continued our way towards Courmayeur. 
The weather was perfectly tropical, and a long 
halt was made in the pine wood, and several more 
pounds of strawberries devoured. I found that 
considerable anxiety had been felt in the town in 
consequence of our prolonged absence, more espe- 
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cially as no light could be seen in the cabin on the 
second night. 

I can thoroughly recommend the ascent of the 
Grandes Jorasses to all mountaineers of tolerable 
ability. The rocks are charming, solid, and giving 
good foothold and handhold. The ice-slopes are 
steep, as I have said before, and would be very 
risky after fresh snow. Those who have read Mr. 
Whymper's " Ascent of the Matterhorn " will 
remember the little incident which happened to 
him during the first ascent of the Grandes Jorasses. 
"The slopes were steep and covered with new- 
fallen snow, flour-like, and evil to tread upon. On 
the ascent we had reviled it, and had made our 
staircase with much caution, knowing full well that 
the disturbance of its base would bring down all 
that was above. In descending, the bolder spirits 
counselled trusting to luck and a glissade ; the 
cautious ones advocated avoiding the slopes, and 
crossing to the rocks on their farther side. The 
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advice of the latter prevailed, and we had half- 
traversed the snow, to gain the ridge, when the 
crust slipped, and we went along with it. * Halt ! * 
broke from all four, unanimously. The axe-heads 
flew round as we started on this involuntary glis- 
sade. It was useless, they slid over the underlying 
ice fruitlessly. ' Halt ! ' thundered Croz, as he 
dashed his weapon in again with superhuman 
energy. No halt could be made, and we slid down 
slowly, but with accelerating motion, driving up 
waves of snow in front, with streams of the nasty 
stuff hissing all round. Luckily, the slope eased 
off at one place, the leading men cleverly jumped 
aside out of the moving snow, we others followed, 
and the young avalanche which we had started, 
continuing to pour down, fell into a yawning 
crevasse, and showed us where our grave would 
have been if we had remained in its company five 
seconds longer." 
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CHAPTER II. 

FIRST PASSAGE OF THE "COL DU TACUL." 

Fog at Geneva — Weather at Chamonix magnificent — Decide 
for Col du Tacul— My reasons — Beauty of Montanvert 
in winter — The couloir at last — ^A hard bit of climbing — 
Return to Chamonix — Start for Mont Blanc — Doubts as 
to weather — Condition of the Grands Mulcts — Start for 
the summit — Involuntary gymnastics — Obliged to turn 
back — A formidable jump— Descent from Pierrepointue. 

On the 1 8th of December, 1882, I arrived in 
Chamonix for the winter. Nothing could exceed 
the gloomy appearance of Geneva as we quitted it 
that morning. It had been enveloped in the thickest 
and dampest of fogs during the week which I spent 
there, and the cold was intense. 

However, at Chdtelard, where I changed the 
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carriage for a sledge, things began to look brighter 
A clear moonlight flooded the valley of Chamonix 
as we glided up it, and the brightness of the air was 
a delightful contrast to the depressing influence of 
the place we had left. At 8.30 we arrived in the 
village. My guide was waiting to receive us, and 
surveying the barometer with evident satisfaction. 

" Un temps superbe, madame ! " 

" Je crois qu'il faut profiter le plus vite possible 
n*est-ce pas, Cupelin } ** 

" Madame, c'^tait mon id^e." 

" Bien, k demain ! " 

The next day dawned, bright and cloudless, save 
for a white mist which filled the valley. It dis- 
persed before the rising sun, and slowly, as though 
descending from the sky, the glittering points of 
the Aiguilles, and the mighty summit of Mont 
Blanc appeared high up above our heads. Sharper 
and sharper became the outlines, the delicate blue 
background grew darker and darker, till at length 
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all haze disappeared from the atmosphere, and 
everything became distinct. 

At the hour named, Cupelin arrived. I was 
undecided what excursion to begin with. For some 
months my wish had been to cross what was, perhaps, 
the one remaining untrodden Col in the chain of 
Mont Blanc. It was true that it led from nothing 
— nowhere, but it was so strikingly and aggressively 
a Col, that some one was sure to cross it some day. 
Therefore, if / made the first passage I should 
perform three praiseworthy actions. First, I should 
deprive " somebody else " of it ; secondly, I should 
unite the glaciers of L^chaud and G^ant by a pas- 
sage involving a detour of about five hours from 
the ordinary route ; and thirdly, the Aiguille du 
Tacul would be ascended by quite a new way. 

Now as to where this convenient highway is 
situated (a sort of " high level route " to the Col du 
G^ant). It is placed between the Aiguille du Tacul 
and Mont Malet, and I had been to the top of it 
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when ascending the former mountain during the 
summer. The descent towards the Glacier de L^- 
chaud did not look inviting, and, as I have said, 
no one had either been up or down that side. My 
vanity was flattered to think that I might accom- 
plish it in winter. Cupelin believed that " il peut 
se faire/' We proposed mounting from the Glacier 
de Lechaud, and hoped to find a couloir ^ above a 
small lateral glacier, which, for want of a better 
name, I have called the " Glacier du Capucin," after 
the rocks near at hand. 

That afternoon we went up to Montanvert. The 
snow was hard, and in good condition. We arrived 
at 5 p.m. The moonlight streamed over the Mer de 
Glace, and lit up those regions of eternal snow to 
an exceptional degree of loveliness. The sharply 
defined points of the Charmoz, and the shapely 

^ This couloir is not visible unless the Glacier de Lechaud 
is ascended for some distance beyond the point at which it 
is necessary to leave it for the passage of the Col. The 
photograph facing this page was taken during an excursion 
devoted exclusively to photographic purposes. 
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pyramid of the Dm stood out against the sky, while 
the glistening waves of the glacier nestled at their 
feet. The start was fixed for five o'clock next 
morning. A starlit sky greeted us cheerily as we 
turned out at the appointed hour, and promised a 
day of no common splendour. A weary cutting 
along "Les Fonts" followed our departure, and 
then we kept for an hour on the snow-covered 
moraine, avoiding the Angle. In front of the Aiguille 
du Tacul we turned to our left, up the Glacier de 
L^chaud. At 9.30 we were at the foot of the 
Glacier du Capucin, and began to ascend on its left 
moraine. Step-cutting was required till we arrived 
at the tiny plateau, just above its ice-fall. We 
placed ourselves near the rocks, and breakfasted. 
The air was still and warm, the atmosphere won- 
derfully transparent. Gloves were unnecessary, 
and warm wraps superfluous. Breakfast over, we 
proceeded to cross the head of the glacier. Our 
excitement was intense. Every moment we ex- 
pected to see our hoped-for couloir, leading up to 
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the Col. If such a couloir existed — good. If not, 
we were beaten. For the rocks, very smooth at 
all times, and now, half buried in snow, were out 
of the question. On we went, our excitement 
increasing with every step. 

" Voil4/' I cried, at last, as a glassy-looking wall 
of black ice came into view. 

" ^a commence ! " exclaimed Cupelin. 

A few yards farther and the centre of our couloir 
showed itself, steep, icy, guarded by the inevitable 
bergschrund, but presenting no insurmountable 
difficulties. A line of blue sky above the snow 
showed us our destination. 

" Tu es mort, tu es mort. Col du Tacul ! " cried 
the guides, and we went to our work with a will ; 
the Col was ours ! In a few minutes the berg- 
schrund, half choked with snow, was crossed. Above 
it our difficulties began. First a few slippery rocks, 
round which we zigzaged in a manner far from 
pleasant. Then a steep bit of snow. Our attention 
was fully occupied, and it was with surprise that. 
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looking up, we saw the Col only about ten feet 
above us. Ah ! those ten feet ! They were not 
to be won so easily. Steeper and steeper grew 
the slope, a corniche hung over us. We were 
in the following order. First, Auguste Cupel in, 
then Edouard, his brother, I was third, and the 
porter, Michel Saviox, at the end. Auguste crawled 
under the corniche, and told us to keep our heads 
down, while he cut it away. We did so, but, 
getting impatient, I looked up, and received a 
reminder on my nose, in the shape of a piece of ice, 
which hurt a good deal at the time, and left a 
mark for long afterwards. With axes deeply buried 
in the snow, rope passed round them, and our bodies 
flattened against the slope, we waited. 

At last a loud " hurrah ! " announced that Auguste 
had got his hands over. But it was less easy for 
him to follow them. However, by aid of violent 
pushes from his brother's ice-axe, he got up, and 
was soon dragging us after him. It was done, 
and our well-known couloir on the other side 
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looked invitingly easy after our late stiff bit of 
climbing. 

I gazed down the slope up which we had come 
with enormous satisfaction, the more so as we were 
not going to descend by it ! The height of the Col 
is about 11,000 feet; we only took three hours to 
ascend from the Glacier de L^chaud. The passage 
would be very dangerous with bad snow, and an 
avalanche might easily be started in the steep 
couloir. The descent was accomplished with ease, 
and Montanvert reached at 6.30. p.m. Next day we 
returned to Chamonix, vi& the Mer de Glace. The 
" mauvais pas " was impracticable, and we cut along 
the slope below, which was a sheet of ice. 

I had hoped to start immediately for Mont 
Blanc, but bad weather set in, and it was not till 
the 4th of January that there seemed any prospect 
of my wishes being gratified. On the morning of 
the Sth we set out, amidst many superstitious 
forebodings on the part of the domestics of the 
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hotel, for it was a Friday. It was 4.15 a.m. as 
our little army tramped through the slumbering 
village. Stars shone above, the air was clear, 
" but hardly cold enough," remarked the guides. 
Needless to describe our trudge up to Pierre- 
pointue. Suffice it to say that we found the snow 
excellent, cut steps for the last hour, and arrived 
there before eight o'clock. Our spirits had not, 
however, mounted with the rise in our elevation ; 
for a black-looking layer of clouds which hung 
over the Jura had given rise to grave uneasiness. 
A long halt was made at the chilet to ascertain 
the intentions of the weather. 

After an hour and a half things seemed more 
reassuring. There was little or no wind, excellent 
snow (so far), and the weather as likely to be fine 
as not. Can it be wondered, then, that we made 
up our minds to continue ? 

On went the rope, and we launched ourselves 
round the corner, and along the slope of snow 
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which took the place of the path to which the 
summer tourist is accustomed. A nasty place it 
would have been with bad snow or less efficient 
guides. But my men crept along it without flinch- 
ing, and laughed heartily at my rueful visage. 
Still, a wall of snow, and a precipice below it 
which goes down to an invisible depth, are not a 
pleasant combination, if the timid tourist has 
to pass along the face of the former like a fly on a 
window-pane ! Five hundred and fifty steps were 
cut ; then we came to the head of the ravine, 
crossed it, cutting steps this time in solid ice, to 
the moraine on the other side. Pierre-a-r^chelle 
was left above, and we took to the glacier at a 
lower point. All the crevasses were well covered, 
and the snow still solid. At the Junction the wine 
went round, we congratulated ourselves on the 
promising appearance of the weather, and our 
spirits rose higher and higher as we thought that 
before twenty-four hours had passed we should be 
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standing on that white mound ** (so like a pudding," 
I once heard a tourist profanely remark), which 
looked so incredibly near. 

A slight damper occurred on mounting the 
" cdte " of the Grands Mulets. There was no 
doubt of the fact ; the snow in the upper regions 
was simply atrocious ! 

" Never mind," said Cupelin, " bad snow won't 
turn us back." 

Deeper and deeper we sank, till suddenly our 
comrade at the end of the rope was up to his 
shoulders. 

" What is the matter } " I asked. 

"Don't know, madame, but I think it's a cre- 
vasse ! " 

We pulled, and he scrambled on to hands and 
knees ; a chasm yawned below, whose greenish 
walls of ice went down, it seemed, for ever. A 
crevasse, true enough, but our only one. We 
floundered upwards, and presently gained the 
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rocks and the cabin. A quarter of an hour 
was spent in removing the snow which had 
drifted against the door. When, at last, we 
could open it and go in, what desolation met our 
eyes 1 Piles of snow on the shelves, a coating of 
ice on the floor, and everything frozen. Wine 
bottles smashed from the congelation, the chim- 
ney full of snow, and suffocation when we tried to 
light the fire. Simon poured gallons of petroleum 
on it, but to no purpose. However, after an hour's 
work the place began to look more comfortable, 
and, better than all, the weather was now every- 
thing we could wish. Before dark the guides de- 
parted to make the tracks /^«r sortir des rockers. 

We had arrived at the cabin before 3 p.m. The 
next morning, at 3.30, the guides knocked at my 
door, saying, "The weather is lovely;^' and 
adding, "Nous allons tuer la grande machine." The 
thermometer in my room was at freezing-point 
during the night. Outside the cabin it stood at 
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thirteen degrees of frost. At half-past four we 
started. A slight mist had begun to show itself 
over Geneva, and spread slowly on all sides. 

"What do you think of it?" I asked the 
guides. 

" Madame, we hope that the fog may not be 
serious, but we can't be sure yet.'* 

So we continued to pursue our upward way. 
On the slope below the Petit Plateau a knapsack 
was opened to get out our wine. I was third on 
the rope : something white skimmed past me, and 
was lost to view. 

** Where is the bread ? " asked Auguste. *' Can 
we have forgotten it ? " 

The mystery was explained by what I had just 
seen. Pursuit was hopeless. We bemoaned its 
loss, but our stock of biscuits remained. 

'* And we're not likely to eat much to-day ! *' 
remarked Cupelin. 

A few crevasses opened under our feet, but the 
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Grand Plateau was reached at eight o^clock with- 
out serious difficulty, though the softness of the 
snow made the ascent a tiring one. On the Grand 
Plateau the thermometer marked twenty-three 
degrees of frost, and a fine snow had begun to 
fall. Still, however, the mists were light, and we 
hoped to struggle without risk to our destination. 
But by what route? Auguste fancied that the 
fosses would be best. I also thought so ; but the 
chances of being frozen there were too many, and 
the idea was abandoned. " The ancien passage " 
would save us two hours, and with good snow we 
should have undoubtedly chosen it. In the present 
circumstances this was out of the question. There 
remained, then, the long and tedious Corridor. 
We toiled across the Grand Plateau. Endless it 
seemed on that winter's morning, as our eyes, 
riveted on the white cone above, enveloped in the 
lightest of mists, we calculated the chances for 
and against our fortunes. The slope of the Cor- 
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ridor came at last, and we began to mount it ; 
but a mighty bergschrund swept across its entire 
width, and a single bridge crossed the yawning 
gulf, and showed us our passage. It was not by 
any means a solid-looking bridge. Would it bear 
the weight of a human body } This was the point 
to be decided. Our leader, Auguste, dropped on his 
hands and knees to try it. The others kept back, 
and watched. He safely reached the middle — he 
was over. But no. For crack ! — ^he and the bridge 
disappeared. A gap in the snow told us that our 
leader was below in the crevasse. We pulled ; 
he yelled. We redoubled our efforts, till an ex- 
clamation of "Don't pull like that, unless you 
want to manufacture a tunnel through the bank ! " 
caused us to stop. Cupelin advanced, lay down, 
and looked over. His brother had fallen on a 
convenient little ledge, from which, by our mis- 
taken zeal, he had been lifted. The rope had 
become deeply embedded in the bank, and had, in 
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consequence, pulled him against the side of the 
crevasse. A little judicious cutting-away of its 
edge released him, and he got out, none the worse 
for what the others sarcastically called his gym- 
nastics. For many weeks afterwards they joked 
him unmercifully on the subject, and it was not 
till a month later that an opportunity of turning 
the tables on his brother occurred. 

Our bridge gone, another passage had to be 
found. We glanced up and down, and presently 
noticed a place where the width was not too great 
to jump. There was one disadvantage, however. 
We should have to start from an icy knife-edge above 
a slope, leading to numerous crevasses, varying from 
the size of the moat of an ancient castle to that of 
the interior of the Albert Hall. An upward jump, 
too, is never agreeable. Never mind ; jumped it 
had to be ; and an energetic hop took up our leader, 
who pulled us after him. The plateau of the Cor- 
ridor was gained, and two more crevasses crossed. 
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both of which were deep, narrow, and with smoothly- 
polished sides. As I passed the second of them 
the sad tragedy which happened at that very 
spot, resulting in the deaths of poor Mrs. Marks 
and a porter, occurred to my memory, and I 
could well realize the awful danger of falling 
into those gloomy depths when unprotected by the 
security of a rope.* At the foot of the Mur de la 
Cote cutting began, and continued for an hour. 
At I p.m. we arrived on the plateau. The cir- 

^ Mr. and Mrs. Marks and a sister of the latter, accom- 
panied by two guides and a porter, had started from Grands 
Mulcts to ascend Mont Blanc. On arriving at the Corridor 
the ladies were tired, and wished to remain there. Mr. 
Marks continued the ascent with the two guides. Finding 
the cold trying, the ladies descended a little, and the porter 
gave his arm to Mrs. Marks, who was greatly fatigued. 
After a few steps a covered crevasse opened beneath their 
feet, and they were instantly precipitated to its depths. 
Mrs. Marks' sister, who was behind, was saved through the 
breaking of the rope. Her cries caused Mr. Marks at once 
to return, but nothing could be done for the unfortunate 
victims, whose bodies were never recovered. 

D 2 
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cumstances were not pleasant. A driving snow, a 
thick fog, thermometer four below zero, and still 
sinking. A counsel was held. The chances of 
losing our way during the descent were too many 
to make it prudent for us to continue, although, 
from this spot, barely an hour suffices to reach the 
summit of Mont Blanc. A porter looking back 
observed that our tracks on the upper part of the 
Mur were already obliterated. That settled the 
question. Sorrowfully we turned, and began our 
downward way. Well was it that we took this 
resolve. Our steps in the ice remained, it is true, 
but we had to feel for them with our feet, they 
were filled with fresh snow. Below, on the Cor- 
ridor, not a track, not a trace of our passage an 
hour and half before. Half a foot of fresh snow 
lay over everything. We pressed on. The berg- 
schrund was reached in the middle, this time, and a 
little plateau on the other side was waiting to 
receive us from the slope above. The two porters 
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jumped, one after the other. Then my turn came. 
I looked across. The distance seemed to have 
doubled itself. 

" Cupelin, I can't jump that ! " I exclaimed. 

" Over with you, madame ! " 

I summoned up all my courage. I floundered 
off my feet, and, after what seemed an age, found 
myself on the other side. We waded perseveringly 
down the remainder of our journey, and got to 
Grands Mulets at 5.30 p.m. But one more little 
incident took place about an hour before we arrived 
at our destination. A small crevasse, with a 
treacherous bridge over it, was in our path. One 
by one we sat down to cross it, the guide in front 
pulling the rope of his neighbour who was behind. 
The rope between me and Simon was loose when 
my turn came ; this he did not perceive in the 
darkness. 

" Tirez ! " I cried. He thought that I said, " Ne 
tirez pas," and did not move. 
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Crackle ! crackle ! went the bridge under my 
weight, as, with my shoulders one side of the cre- 
vasse and my feet the other, I tried to balance 

myself. 

" Tirez ! " I exclaimed, and at last he did so, 

just as the last remnant of my bridge vanished. 

Many were his apologies when he saw what had 

happened,- but we thought it time to light the 

lanterns. 

Next morning we left the cabin at eight o'clock. 
The descent from Pierrepointue to Chamonix was 
really delightful ; one could glissade almost the 
whole way. The weather had completely changed. 
It was now bright and clear, but very cold. 
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CHAPTER III. 

COL DES GRANDS MONTETS, AND ASCENT OF THE 

AIGUILLE DU MIDI. 

" Ce n'est que le premier pas qui coiite." 

Start for Col des Grands Montets — A weird repast — Curious 
walls of snow — Original effect of the frost on the Aiguille 
— Excursions from Lognon — Ascend to Montanvert for 
Aiguille du Midi — Bad snow— Sdracs easy — An endless 
valley — Slippery rocks — View from the Aiguille — A 
brilliant sunset — A long day. 

All the subsequent ascents which I shall describe 
in these pages, were made for the first time in win- 
ter, unless the contrary is stated. For that reason 
they were doubly interesting to me. I was never 
sure, when starting, whether the thing was prac- 
ticable or not, and this uncertainty gave the excur- 
sion a flavour of excitement which was very enjoy- 
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able. Besides (shall I be honest enough to admit 
it ?), to do something which no one else has done 
is pleasant, for the gratification of our vanity has 
a large share in the proportion of happiness 
allotted humanity. 

But, enough of this moralizing, and let me tell 
how I crossed the Col des Grands Montets on 
the iSth of January, 1883. On the morning of 
that day, at half-past one o'clock, our sledge was 
rapidly quitting Chamonix for Les Tines. The 
weather was fine, the sky studded with numberless 
stars. Many joltings and bumpings were encoun- 
tered, for but little snow remained on the road. 
However, 2.30 saw us without any serious mishap 
a hundred yards or so above Tines. There we got 
out and started upwards through the pine woods, 
amidst many fervent " bons voyages " and "good 
success" from our faithful cocher, Alfred Comte, 
who, however, often remarked as he drove us to 
our various starting-points : — 
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" Ah ! the mountains, they're all very well in 
summer ; but at this time of year, I'd rather be in 
my sledge." 

" Would you be afraid, then ? " I asked. 

" Certainly I should, madam,*' he answered. 

An hour passed, and we found ourselves just 

below the Chapeau. There the rope went on, our 

axes fell to work, and it was not till five o'clock 

that we arrived on the moraine in front of the 
H6tel de Montanvert, having cut along below the 

" mauvais pas " and the slope beyond. The lantern 

was hung to an ice-axe, we gathered round it, and 

a hasty breakfast was despatched. The light of 

the lantern caused the queer blocks of rock to cast 

weird shadows around us, while the most complete 

silence reigned in those snowy regions. Not even 

the fall of an avalanche was to be heard, though 

many traces of them could be seen. The moraine 

was furrowed by gigantic stones, which had fallen 

from the heights during the recent storms, and the 
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Mer de Glace was strewn with them. No one felt 
cold ; not a breath of wind was stirring. Breakfast 
over, the real ascent began. A smooth slope of 
snow stretched from the Col right down to the Mer 
de Glace, broken only by one obstruction which I 
shall presently describe. Up this slope we pro- 
ceeded. The quality of the snow was execrable, 
but solid enough so far as danger from avalanches 
was concerned. Now a chamois strayed to very 
near us, but fled rapidly and with a marvellous 
agility up the rocks, so soon as he became aware 
of our presence. The lantern was put out at 7 a.m. ; 
we were then on a level with the Glacier de Nant- 
Blanc. 

" Which couloir shall we ascend } " I asked. 

" The one to the right," answered the guides ; " it 
will be better at this season than that generally 
chosen in summer." 

It did not take long to mount, and soon we 
were on the ar^te between the two couloirs, in full 
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view of Chamonix, and busily consuming a second 
breakfast. A gully to the right, steep but short, 
was our next object ; but first as to the obstruction 
which I have mentioned a page or so back. This 
curious and unusual phenomenon of nature which 
we had to avoid consisted of a wall about fifteen 
feet high, produced, no doubt, by the large accumu- 
lation of winter snow. When at Chamonix we had 
decided that an avalanche had fallen from it. A 
nearer examination, however, showed that this was 
not the case ; the snow below was smooth and 
undisturbed. We kept to the left of the gully, and 
crossed it just above the wall. This brought us to 
an ar^te, which I had fondly imagined was the 
summit. Another rose behind, and then another, 
till, as I began to think that the point of the Vert 
was the only true one, the Col and Aiguille des 
Grands Montets came in sight. At the same 
moment Chamonix disappeared. From the Col we 
climbed the Aiguille. I led the way, to the great 
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amusement of the guides, who cheered encourag- 
ingly as I sent them down blocks of hard snow 
from my ice-axe ; for here the quality of the snow 
was completely changed. The wind had done its 
work, and icicles, which, instead of hanging from 
the rocks, stood out straight, produced an effect 
quite new to us all. It was 11.40 a.m. when we 
reached our goal, and we remained there half an 
hour. The sky was blue and clear, the distant 
mountains wonderfully distinct. A fog hung, as 
usual, over Geneva. Indeed, I have on no occasion 
during the winter seen that favoured city free from 
mist. The view was a lovely one, and the white 
mantle of snow in the valleys made it far more 
so than in summer. To the North and West it 
was not, perhaps, a grand scene upon which the eye 
rested ; but the rippling hills towards Salanches, 
and the rounded summits of the Valais looked very 
beautiful on that bright January morning. To 
the East and South a magnificent panorama was 
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spread out, and has been described in glowing 
terms by Mr. Adams Reilly, to whose account 
[Alpine Journal^ No. 6) I refer the reader. Half- 
past twelve saw us back on the Col, and at two 
o'clock we were at Lognon. This is an excursion 
which I can thoroughly recommend in winter to 
the tourist, who, while not seeking difficulties, 
wishes to arrive at an altitude of about 1 1,000 feet. 
Should his ambition, however, lead him to try 
something a little less easy, a night may be com- 
fortably spent at the excellent chdlet of Lognon 
after the passage, and the next day he may cross 
the Col de Chardonnet, Fen^tre de Salena, and 
return to Chamonix via the Col du Tour. 

When reposing on the Col du Tacul, the Aiguille 
du Midi had attracted my attention, and it had 
seemed to me that the ascent of it ought to be quite 
practicable at this season. A day of unusual magni- 
ficence produced in me the restless wish to " do 
something" on the morrow, and drew me in the 
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direction of Pdldrins, where my guide lives. His 
wife was in, and begged me to wait, as she expected 
her husband every moment. He turned up presently, 
and I unfolded to him my plans. My desires soared 
to the summit of the Aiguille Vert, but much fresh 
snow had fallen, and prudence counselled a more 
modest ascent. 

^* We could do the Aiguille du Midi," suggested 
Cupelin. 

" But it would be such a bore to spend the night 
on the Col du Gdant," I remarked. 

"We will do it all from Montanvert," he an- 
swered." 

" You think that we could t " 

" Ma foi, oui ; et nous le ferons." 

The thing was decided ; and at 8 a.m. next 
morning (January 19th), we were trudging up to 
Montanvert. We started at that hour to allow 
sufficient time for the guides to make the tracks 
to the Angle the same afternoon. I rebelled 
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against passing " les Fonts/' and they accordingly 
followed the ordinary Mer de Glace route, and 
kept along the Moraine. At Montanvert, it was 
warmer than in the valley, and sitting out in the 
sun was pleasant. The evening came, and with it 
the preparations for the following day. My hopes 
were high, the weather was perfection, and there 
seemed every prospect of the ascent being a sue - 
cess ; the snow was the only drawback. 

"Et de 9a," said the guides, "nous en aurons 



assez." 



At last silence reigned in the hotel, and every 
one was engaged in getting the largest amount of 
rest and renewed vigour in the smallest amount of 
time. But at midnight the household was once 
more on its feet. Knapsacks were packed, the 
rope put on (" 9a sera pour longtemps ! " remarked 
the guides), and at ten minutes past one we filed 
out of the hotel and down the old familiar 
moraine to the Mer de Glace. There is no need 
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to describe our journey up it. We kept close to 
its right bank. At the foot of the Tacul the moon 
waned, our lantern was lit, and we plunged on- 
wards, snow to our knees, and nasty bits of ice, 
the debris of avalanches from the little glaciers 
above, beneath our feet We did not arrive at the 
foot of the s^racs till 5.30. Very easy they seemed. 
Very different from their condition in summer did 
we find them. We were untroubled by crevasses. 
Only three small ones were opened by our leader. 
Still it was weary work, walking in the dark through 
deep snow. Seven o'clock brought us a little day- 
light. We were above the s^racs. The lantern 
was left there, and on we went. On, always on, 
the snow ever increasing in softness. At last we 
rounded the Rognon and our Aiguille came into 
sight. 

"Que le bon Dieu nous aide, nous aide. De 
monter en hiver comme en itiV^ sang out the 
guides. V 
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Would the snow be better up there ? 

We feared not, but hoped to do it " quand meme!" 
as Cupelin remarked tranquilly. 

The endless " Valine Blanche " had to be crossed, 
and a hot sun on our backs did not make the 
passage a pleasant one. Below the bergschrund 
breakfast was partaken of, and the knapsacks and 
wine-gourds left there. It was one o'clock when we 
arrived on the arete, and had our first view of 
Chamonix. The eye plunged straight down to the 
valley beneath, and the tiny cluster of houses from 
which so many telescopes were pointed towards the 
ridge on which we stood. At the end of the 
ar^te a pleasant surprise awaited us. For the 
snow on the Aiguille itself was solid and of an 
excellent quality. Still I can hardly call the 
ascension in winter an easy one, even with this 
advantage. In some places the snow did not lie 
thick enough to admit of a good step being cut in 
it. It had in that case to be removed until a ledge 

£ 2 
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was found beneath, and the rocks were then wet 
and slippery. They were smooth and polished 
in the Chemin^e, and without foothold or hand- 
hold for a person of my small stature. I mounted 
them on my knees, my hands spread out against 
the rougher portions of the rock. A consider- 
able amount of tugging from above was neces- 
sary, and Cupelin, from his lofty perch, looked like 
a fisherman landing an unwieldy salmon. At last 
Auguste, who led, exclaimed, " Me voila ! " and 
in a few minutes we all stood on the top.* 

Chamonix lay at our feet, and a puff of smoke, 
followed some seconds later by a "boom,'* an- 
nounced that the good people below had seen our 
arrival, and were firing the cannon in our honour. : 

It was just two o'clock. Clearer, far clearer 
than in summer, was the atmosphere. Everything 
upon which we gazed was clothed in white, save 

* The summit of the Aiguille du Midi is 12,600 feet above 
the level of the sea. 
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the valley of Salanches, where green fields could 
be seen. The Graian Alps first caught the eye, as 
they stood out sharply against the delicate blue 
background. The pointed Grivola showed well 
above the range, while, to the left, the unrivalled 
Matterhorn just lifted his lofty head over the other 
mountains. The Grandes Jorasses rose straight 
from the Italian valley below, and reminded me 
forcibly of the weary hours I had spent on their 
slopes some four months before. As for Geneva, 
the fog in that direction would have told us where 
the town was situated, had we not known where to 
look for it. For twenty minutes I enjoyed the 
magnificent view. Then my thoughts turned to 
more commonplace subjects and my gaze wan- 
dered towards the plateau below, and some black 
objects on it, which meant "knapsacks " and "din- 
ner." We waved an "au revoir^' to Chamonix, 
and the descent began. Soon we were once more 
on the ar^te and running gaily down it. No 
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turning out of the toes was needed here ; one 
could have driven a coach and four up it. The arete 
concluded, a farewell was telegraphed to the crowd 
below, and we flew towards our luncheon. Having 
eaten with a good appetite, the route was con- 
tinued. As we emerged from the Valine Blanche, 
the sun set. It was a splendid sight. It did not 
foretell fine weather, and for that reason the colours 
were all the more vivid. The Aiguille Vert was 
capped with crimson, and the fiery hue was re- 
flected on a cloud behind us, to which a dark and 
and sharply-pointed splinter of rock made a strik- 
ing foreground. Deeper and deeper grew the shade, 
till at last but a spark remained, and then all turned 
to a cold violet. The moon shed presently a 
welcome light, and, by the aid of her beams we 
descended the s^racs. All our tracks had been 
obliterated by the wind, and on arriving below 
Montanvert, our steps were also filled. New ones 
had to be cut, and it was not till lo p.m. that the 
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rope was taken off at the hospitable doors of that 
most excellent hotel. We spent the night there, 
and while descending to Chamonix next morning 
wondered what more we could do to make the 
good people below open their ty^^* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

COL DE CHARDONNET. 

** Something between a hindrance and a help.*' 

Wordsworth. 

A joke produces an important decision — More gymnastics— 
Tournier's little dog — A high wind — The Cabane d'Omy 
— The valley of desolation — Bailey — We return from 
the Cantine de Proz — T^te Noir in winter — Premature 
sympathy. 

What should I do next ? It really was not such 
an easy matter to decide. The question was 
more, " What could be done ? " I did not want to 
cross the Col du G^ant and return by the Tal^fre. 
I had had enough of the Mer de Glace, and was 
anxious for a change. 

** Cupelin, what do you advise ? '* I asked. 
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"Madame, we could cross the Col de Chardonnet 
and Fen^tre de Salena, returning by the Col du 
Tour/' 

" The first part of your programme will do/' I 
answered ; '^ but I object to return by the Col du 
Tour. I don't want to waste my time in doing 
things which IVe done before. Is there no other 
way of getting back } " 

" Madame, we could descend to Orsi^res and 
return by the T^te Noir." 

" The T^te Noir, Cupelin } If you attempt to 
make me return by the T^te Noir, Til make you 
return by the Col d^Argentiere ! " 

This I said merely in joke ; the idea that the 
latter Col was practicable in winter had not 
occurred to me. 

" Ma foi ! " answered my guide, " Fm not sure 
that it's possible." 

" Of course not," I said. " I did not mean it 
seriously." 
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" Cependant — cependant," continued Cupelin. 

" With good snow I don't see why we should not 

do it." 

" Really ? Do you really think so ? '* 
" Mais — ^je le crois/' 

A little more conversation and my plans were 
decided as follows. Next day we were to ascend 
to Lognon. The day after cross the Chardonnet 
to Orsi^res. From Orsi^res the following after- 
noon to the chdlets of La Folic, and, on the third 
day, regain Chamonix by the Col d'Argenti^re. 

My projects somehow came to the ears of the 
principal guides of Chamonix. Dear me ! What 
an outcry they made ! 

"The Chardonnet in winter! It's impossible. 
As for the Col d'Argenti^ife ! — mais ce sont des 
fous ! '' 

I heard it all with the calmest indifference, and 
the guides remarked, — 

" Nous allons les faire voir quelque chose.*' 
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The snow to Lognon was as bad as snow could 
be. For the Chardonnet it would not matter, but 
how about the Col d'Argentifere ? I could only- 
hope that the two intervening days might harden 
it. 

Next morning, February 2nd, we left Lognon at 
a quarter past four o'clock. We did not light the 
lantern, as the way was easy. In descending from 
the Col des Grands Montets we had mounted a 
slope near the ' chdlet, overhung by a corniche. 
This we were now approaching. 

'* We must be somewhere near the corniche by 
this time, I think," said Cupelin. 

As he uttered the words he disappeared. It 
was too dark for me to see what was the matter, 
but Cupelin's voice frohi below, and the laughter of 
his brother, soon explained what had happened. 
The latter was now fully rewarded for the teasing 
he received below the Corridor, and, to this day, 
Edouard Cupelin has not heard the end of his 
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jump over the corniche of Lognon. Jean Tour- 
nier, the courteous proprietor of the chdlet, accom- 
panied us to assist in making the tracks. His 
httle dog was also of the party, and ran merrily 
after balls of snow, or rolled round and round, 
trying to warm his poor little paws. I think that 
he enjoyed the excursion far more than his master 
On arriving at the first plateau of the Glacier 
d'Argenti^re the snow suddenly changed, and be- 
came of an excellent quality. No difficulties were 
met with, and, at a quarter past ten, just six hours 
after quitting Lognon, we stood on the summit of 
the Col.* Stood, did I say } I ought to have 
written, we crossed it ; for a violent hurricane 
greeted us somewhat roughly on the top, and 
waves of snow were dashed against our faces. 
The cold substance pricked like a hundred needles, 
and even the little dog squealed from pain. We 

* The summit of the Col de Chardonnet is 1 1,067 f^^t above 
the level of the sea. 
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at once began the descent of the rather steep slope 
on the other side. A few minutes later we 

r 

arrived on the edge of the bergschrund, jumped it, 
and crossed the plateau of the Glacier de Salena, 
till we got into the sun and out of the wind. 
There half an hour's halt was made for breakfast, 
and at 12.30 we looked through the Fen^tre de 
Salena. 

This little col received its name from its curious 

shape. It is a passage, only about six feet wide, 

and connects the glaciers of Salena and Tour. 

When we started the guides had feared that we 

should be too late to descend to Orsiferes the same 

evening, and that a night at the Cabane d*Orny 

was inevitable. This I was most anxious to avoid. 

I had spent the night of the ist of November there, 

and had felt the cold acutely. The guides, too, 

had found it so chilly that they passed the night 

round the stove, consuming innumerable cups of 

tea — about twenty-five each, I think ! We had 
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burnt almost all the wood, and the rugs, which are 
kept there in the summer, had been removed just 
five days before. There was, even then, about 
three feet of snow round the cabin. However, we 
were now certain of getting to Orsi^res that day, 
so we felt no uneasiness as to our night's lodging. 
We crossed the monotonous plateau of the Glacier 
de Trient, and began the descent of the Glacier 
d'Omy. In a short time we passed one of the 
pillars of the ruined chapel, but where was the 
cabin ? I looked up and down the bank carefully 
for some minutes, but not a vestige of it was to 
be seen. Not even the chimney appeared through 
the thick layer of snow which was over it. Well 
was it that we did not depend for shelter on the 
Cabane d'Orny I We kept along the slope to the 
left (the ordinary route is to the right), and once 
beyond the head of the gorge, a glissade brought 
us down into it. I should much like to describe 
that gorge as we saw it on the 2nd of February, 
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but, as the guides with truth remarked, no descrip- 
tion could convey the idea of what it was to any- 
one who had not themselves seen it. At its head 
an enormous cascade of green icicles depended 
from the rocks above. The latter were destitute 
of snow, for all the avalanche debris which the 
upper gorge contained had overbalanced itself, and 
scraped the rocks clean during its downward fall. 
Below, huge blocks of ice, as large as a house, 
piled one on the other in the wildest confusion, 
filled the middle of the valley. On each side of 
this gigantic dyke (for it had quite that appearance) 
smaller avalanches had descended the slopes, and 
strewn the ground with blocks of ice of from two 
to four feet square. That would have been un- 
pleasant enough to walk on, but, to make things 
still worse, five inches of flour-like snow covered 
everything. 

For this reason, and in the growing darkness, it 
was impossible to know when one's foot was secure, 
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and when one could expect to slip. Every moment 
we sank between the slippery blocks, and loss of 
temper, and bruises without number, were the 
result. The progress was of necessity slow, as a 
sprained ankle would have been inevitable without 
the greatest caution. Three miserable hours were 
spent in that treacherous gorge, and it was pitch- 
dark before we were once more on terra firma. The 
rope was kept on till we got to the village of Orny. 
We stopped near a house just outside it to detach 
ourselves. While we were performing this opera- 
tion a woman rushed out, exclaiming, — 

*' Qu'est-ce que vous faites la } " 

*' We are brigands," answered Cupelin. 

" Tm sure youVe not, othen^ase I should not be 
here," she replied. 

" Ah ! " remarked my guide, " then I suppose 
I*d better tell you the truth. We left Chamonix 
this morning, and have crossed over the top of the 
Aiguille Vert and the Col de Chardonnet." 

F 2 
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" Ah ! a nice excursion," was all the astonish- 
ment which she displayed. 

''If rd told her we'd come over the Himalayas, 
she'd have said the same," growled Cupelin. 
" Some people know nothing" — a most unanswer* 
able affirmation. 

Orsi^res was reached at 8.20 p.m. The night 
was fine, but the stars shone almost too brightly. 
My heart sank at the prospect of bad weather, 
for, with such good snow in the heights, I had 
looked upon the Col d'Argenti^re almost as a 
certainty. Tournier, however, did not seem de- 
pressed ; in fact, I think he rather wished to escape 
the ordeal. 

Next day, clouds, mists, and all other signs of 
a change in the weather. We were simply in 
despair. Our good snow spoilt. Our return a 
failure. 

'* I would give twenty pounds to cross that col," 
groaned Cupelin. 
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Till mid-day we lingered on at Orsi^res, unwill- 
ing to leave the object of our affection. The 
clouds had by that time dispersed to a certain 
extent. Still, a high south wind in the upper 
regions told us that fine weather could not be 
reckoned on, and prudence forbade our spending a 
night at the chilets of La Folic, when the chances 
of a storm the following day were so many. Some- 
thing had to be settled, however. A man, just 
arrived from the Grand St. Bernard, told us that 
there was forty-five feet of snow round the hospice. 
An idea occurred to me. 

" Suppose we go to the Grand St. Bernard at 
once, and return to-morrow ? If the weather 
should be fine we can then continue to La Folic ; 
if not we will return to Chamonix by the T^te 
Noir/' 

The gfuides thought the plan a good one, and we 
started. Tournier did not accompany us. He 
confessed that he had had enough of it, and took 
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the post that afternoon to Martigny. We walked 
quickly up to St. Pierre, and arrived there just 
three hours after quitting Orsi^res. A hot sun 
half roasted us at first, and a piercing wind nearly 
froze us for the last hour. The well-known guide, 
Daniel Bailey, was in front of the H^tel Dejeuner 
de Napoldon, as we got there. We had intended, 
in any case, to engage him to return with us by 
the Col d'Argenti^re, and, now that Tournier had 
left, it was doubly important to secure him. 

" Would he come } " 

" Yes, willingly ; but how about the rocks this 
time of year } ** 

•' I engage to get up them, but we must first get 
to them," remarked Cupelin. 

'* Oh ! as for that, I'll undertake it," answered 
Ballev. 

A capital guide he is ; strong, courageous, and 
of wide and varied experience. 

It was beginning to get dusk as we left St. 
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Pierre. Bailey came with us. The snow was soft 
and powdery, a high wind drove it into our faces. 
At last, after two hours, we arrived at the Cantine 
de Proz. The weather seemed to have quite 
altered. A clear, starlight night promised well 
for the morrow. 

"Ce n'^tait qu'un coup de vent,** said the guide. 

A consultation was held at the Cantine. Bailey 
thought that, if the weather next day were fine, we 
should not have time to get from the hospice to 
Orsi^res, order the provisions, porters with rugs, &c., 
and arrive at La Folie early enough to make tracks 
for the following day. To continue to St. Bernard 
under these circumstances, seemed rather a " penny 
wise and pound foolish*' proceeding. We might, 
in consequence, miss the Col d'Argenti^re. We 
decided to return to St. Pierre. We did so. But 
alas ! during the night it snowed, and all hope for 
our beloved Col was over. Poor Bailey was greatly 
provoked, it was just the kind of excursion to suit 
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him. Snow fell heavily as we crossed the Forclaz, 
from the summit of which a long slide took us to 
Trient. Down there, a fog hung over us, and the 
air was hot and heavy. Very strange and ghost-like 
looked the Tete Noir, in its winter garb. Big icicles 
were hanging from the rocks, and a waterfall below 
was frozen into a block of green ice. We spent 
that night at Chatelard, and left early next morn- 
ing for Chamonix. The mist had cleared off and 
a cloudless sky took its place. Very downcast did 
we feel as we approached Argenti^re. We had 
done something, but the chief object of our excur- 
sion had failed. Above the village a well-known 
guide met us. 

"So you have done the Chardonnet," he said. 
" I would have bet anything that it was not possible. 
Of course you could not do the Col d'Argenti^re ; of 
that we were all quite certain." 

When he had passed, I exclaimed, " Cupelin, 
this is something intolerable, we must do that Col. 
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Will you come up to Lognon to-morrow, and try it 
from this side ? *' 

** If madame is not too tired." 

" Tired ! I could start at once/' I answered. 

From Lognon the passage is more difficult, the 
steep part has to be descended instead of ascended. 
Presently some one else made the pleasing remark, 
that he " had told us so." 

" You imbecile," cried Cupelin. " Can't you 
understand that the weather stopped us ? Our 
excursion is merely postponed." 

"Ah ! " said my guide, " every one pities us, and 
tells us that we shall either break our necks or 
return by the route we went by. We'll just open 
their eyes for them the day after to-morrow ! " 
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CHAPTER V. 
COL d*argenti£re. 

•* Where there's a will there's a way." 

A winter's day at Lognon — Cupelin's gymnastics — Our tea 
freezes — Great excitement before arriving on the Col — 
" Le diable est mort " — Some difficult rocks — ^A deserted 
village — Nine miles through deep snow — We astonish 
the natives — Fresh projects. 

At eleven o'clock on the morning of the 6th of 
February, we were already at Lognon. Up there 
it was difficult to believe oneself in winter, save for 
the three feet of snow on the roof, and the staircase 
cut in the snow, leading down to the door. A table 
and chair were placed in front of the chdlet, and I 
breakfasted in the open air. No furs or wraps were 
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required to keep one warm. The guides were in 
high spirits, and, after having made the tracks almost 
to the plateau of the glacier, amused themselves in 
various ways. 

" How difficult it would be/* I remarked to 
Cupelin, " if one were to meet in the mountains 
with a piece of rock like the walls of the chdlet, to 
ascend it, supposing, of course, that one received no 
help from any one else." 

" Not a bit of it," answered the guide, who at 
once began to climb it like a monkey. A corniche 
hung from the roof, but at last, by aid of his ice- 
axe, he arrived on the top and proceeded to jump 
down again. Presently I asked, " Could you do 
that with the tea-things in your hands, and break 
nothing?" , 

" To be sure ! ^' And, with the tea-pot in one 
hand and the cream-jug and cup in the other 
down he sprang, arriving on his feet, nothing even 
spilt. Then they teased poor Tourner, who was in 
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an awful fright in case we should insist on his cross- 
ing the Col with us. At last it was time to retire 
for the night. 

" We must start at two o^clock," the guides had 
said. At 2.15 a.m. we set out, and the rest at 
once began telling Cupelin to "look out for the 
corniche," and asking " how much the seats cost for 
the performance ? when would his acrobatic feats 
begin ? " &c. One of the guides had gone on in 
front, and cut away the ledge, making a passage 
right through it, and a flight of steps down to the 
plateau below. He now stood at the top of the 
opening, and begged to "assist Cupelin in descend- 
ing." What a cold morning it was ! We felt warm 
enough, the exercise prevented our getting chilled, 
but a little farther on a " crack " was heard in one 
of the knapsacks. No notice was taken of this till 
about half-past five o'clock, when the knapsack was 
opened to get out the wine. Then a bottle of tea was 
found to be broken in two, and its contents a solid 
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block of ice ! The snow was very different to what 
w^e had found it on the Chardonnet. It was as soft 
as snow could be. We made no remark, but one 
and all feared greatly for the other side. Should 
the snow there be no better than on the Argenti^re 
side, then the excursion would, indeed, be a failure. 
For, to descend the steep slope just below the sum- 
mit, with bad snow, was out of the question. The 
Aiguille Vert saluted us as we passed, by dropping 
a gigantic s^rac almost at our feet. Above the Col 
Dolent a haze was visible for a few seconds, then it 
faded away. A mighty avalanche had fallen from 
a neighbouring peak, and filled the air with its 
powdered fragments. We toiled up the slopes lead- 
ing to the Col d'Argentifere, while I repeated to 
myself a sentence in Ball's "Western Alps,*' apropos 
of this passage. He says, " The slope on the Argen- 
tifere side of the Col is not very steep, but the sheer 
descent on the opposite or east side is positively 
startling." I was therefore fully prepared to be startled . 
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At last the summit seemed really near us, and our 
excitement rose to fever pitch. I hurried till I was 
out of breath ; then had to rest a moment. Should 
we never get there ? it looked so close ! But what 
is that ? surely the snow is hardening under our 
feet. A few steps more, and we were certain that 
the wind had thoroughly consolidated it. But on 
the other side } We were now on the top.* Nothing 
however, can be seen of the descent, till one leans 
over the corniche. I fairly held my breath as 
Cupelin advanced to the edge. He was there ; one 
glance over and he sprang back, waving his cap 
and crying, " Le diable est mort ! II est mort ! II 
est mort ! *' 

" Cupelin, Cupelin, let me look ! " I exclaimed. 
The rest held the rope as I went forward, and in 
my turn I saw our descent. But I can't say that 
it startled me, for I did not consider it by any means 

* The Col d'Argenti^re is ii,5S5 feet above the level of 
the sea. 
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difficult. This is what I saw. First, all along the 
top of the Col, the loveliest of corniches, rolled over 
into the most extravagant shapes. Below it a steep 
slope of good snow. Then a couloir, not particularly 
steep. Far down lay the bergschrund, often such a 
formidable obstacle in summer. It was now bridged 
over in many places, and everywhere quite narrow. 
Then came the Glacier de la Neuva. Beyond which, 
a long moraine, now covered with snow, led to the 
chdlets of La Folie. The view had been a most 
reassuring one, and I hastily wrote our names to 
leave on the top, and had a glass of wine. The 
guides were anxious to begin the descent as soon 
as possible. I wished to wait a little and enjoy the 
view. So they left me there, and cut down the 
slope for twenty minutes. Ball says that the Col 
'* commands a magnificent view." I go further. I 
thought it the most magnificent view I had ever 
seen. It is worthily framed, too. One gazes at it 
through a portal formed on one side by a peak 
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aptly named the Tour Noir, and, on the other, by 
a few pointed and jagged splinters of rock, beyond 
which rises the Mont Dolent. Both, when one 
stands in the middle, seem to descend to the Val 
Ferret in perpendicular walls of rock. And now for 
the picture. A perfect sea of mountains throws up 
their summits across the horizon. A step, it seems, 
would take one over to the Grand Combin, as he 
proudly stands in the foreground. Far behind, the 
peerless Matterhorn, uncovered to " the shoulder," 
rises against the blue sky. The savage-looking 
sides of the Dent Blanche come next, and the view 
to the left ends with the rippling forms of the 
mountains of the Bernese Oberland. To the right 
the Alps of Cogne are visible. The valley of Aoste 
was filled with a smooth white mist, and a fog 
lingered over the hospice of St. Bernard. Nearer, 
Mont Dolent pours enormous s^racs down his 
precipitous sides, on to the Glacier de la Neuva ; 
while behind Mont Blanc raises his lofty head 

G 2 
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above Les Courtes and Les Droites. The Aiguille 
Vert, too, looks most majestic, as it rises straight 
out of the basin of the glacier. All too soon the 
guides returned. First I heard the groaning of their 
ice-axes, and then the cheerful face of our porter 
peered through the gap in the corniche, and one 
by one they emerged on the top. It was then 
twenty minutes past ten o'clock. I tied myself in 
my accustomed place (No. 2 descending, No. 3 
ascending). We jumped down, and, with axes 
deeply buried in the snow, pursued our way in the 
highest spirits. 

" Ah !" remarked Auguste, "that corniche just 
suited my brother." 

" Cupelin," I said, " I'm starving.'' 

" Madame, when we've crossed the bergschrund, 
we will have dinner." 

It certainly was better to wait till then, for our 
present position was not specially designed for 
picnics, the risk that one of the knapsacks might 
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go to the Val Ferret by a shorter route than that 
which we proposed to take, being too great. We 
got into the Grand Couloir, and went down it at 
express speed, chattering cheerily all the time. 
Our conversation was made up of self-congratula- 
tions and self-conceit. But we were punished for 
our vanity. 

Suddenly Cupelin cried, "We are too low down !" 

We ascended a little. It was tiresome work. 

*' Can't we cross kere?" I asked (the object was 
to reach a second couloir beyond some rocks ; it led 
straight down to the glacier). 

" We can try," they answered. 

It was steep, and the snow had a layer over it 
of a frozen substance, which, after cutting us, let 
our feet sink deeply into the soft snow beneath. 
We were within ten yards of our couloir when some 
nasty little rocks had to be passed. Michel got 
over with his usual ingenuity. I tried to follow. 

** Hold well, Cupelin ; I'm not very secure! " 
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" All right, madame, Tm secure ; don't be afraid.' 
A tiny point projected through the snow. I placed 
my foot carefully on it. But the next step was 
almost beyond my reach. My gloves were cast 
aside. I felt through the snow for something to 
hold, but only smooth surfaces met my grasp. At 
last I managed to arrive on the second step. My 
arm could then be thrust through the snow above. 
The third step was impossible. Michel cleverly 
turned, and cut me one below in the hard snow. 
Into it I contrived to drop, a few cuts on my 
hands remaining as souvenirs of my passage. 
From there we were once more on the slope, and 
could advance with ease. In a few minutes the 
bergschrund was reached; we crossed it, and sat our- 
selves down on the other side to dine. The sun 
was bakingly hot, and our faces smarted from the 
reverberation of the snow. We were very hungry, 
and half an hour was spent there. Then we waded 
down, through the deep snow, towards the chalets 
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of La FoHe. At four o'clock we got to that deserted 
village. The chdlets are not inhabited after the 
beginning of September, and it seemed forsaken 
by all humanity. The track of a fox passed 
through the street, and added to the strange 
effect. From La Folic the most tiresome part 
of the day's work began. Nine weary miles lay 
between us and Orsiires, and, until a short dis- 
tance before the village of Orny, no beaten track 
was reached. 

" Never mind ! *' said the guides ; " it's better than 
the avalanches after the Chardonnet ! " 

At 8.4s p.m. we entered the little auberge, and 
many were the congratulations which we received 
We left Orsiires at six o^clock next morning, and 
crossed, as before, the Tete Noir. But not in low 
spirits this time. All the way over the guides 
laughed and joked each other. At the T^te Noir 
they declared that it was too difficult for them 
to pass; that they must go back and return by 
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the Col des Hirondelles, and a hundred other 
absurdities. 

" Have you come from Mont Blanc ? " a man 
inquired, whom we met. 

" Yes," answered Cupelin. " We have ascended 
by Les Aiguilles Grise, and descended by the 
Glacier de Bruillard." 

The man gaped. 

" Why did you tell such a fib ? " I inquired, when 
he had passed on. 

*' Ma foi ! It was because people had no business 
to ask questions." 

A little further, and a guide met us. " Where 
are you coming from } " 

"We left Courmayeur this morning, having 
ascended the Dent du G^ant yesterday," was the 
information which Auguste gave him. 

A third was told that we had crossed the Grandes 
Jorasses. Comte and his sledge were waiting for 
us at Argentifere. 
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" Well ! " he exclaimed, " I did not think it could 
be done. Now, I suppose you are ready for any- 
thing r " 

" Certainly ! " they answered. 

During the drive to Chamonix several plans for 
the future were discussed. In the following chapter 
it will be seen which of them was carried into 
execution. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

A JOURNEY IN THE VALLEYS. 

Decide for Matterhom and Monte Rosa — Signor Bella's 
winter ascent of the former — Ice avalanche on the road 
to Geneva — At Bonneville — ^A dexterous porter — Mon- 
treux — Incident at Martigny — From Orsi^res to 
Liddes— Cupelin manufactures two sledges — Arrival at 
St. Pierre. 

A week's bad weather followed (bad weather 
always followed our excursions!). Then came 
cloudless skies, barometer at " beau-fixe," and every 
prospect of its remaining there for some time. 
The month of March would shortly begin, and the 
spring replace the winter. There was, however, 
time for one or two more ascents before the former 
season set in, and I carefully planned a programme 
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for the following week. Its two principal items 

were the Matterhorn and Monte Rosa. The former 
had been ascended on the 17th of March, 1882, by 
Signor Vittorio Sella, accompanied by J. A. Carrel 
and two other guides of Valtoumanche. Leaving 
Breuil before daylight, they climbed to the summit 
of the mountain, descending to the upper cabin on 
the Zermatt side. They got there just as the last 
remnants of daylight vanished. The night was 
spent in that neglected hut ; the cold was intense, 
and the interior of the cabin filled with ice and 
snow. On the following morning this plucky 
mountaineer and his guides went down to Zermatt. 
No exceptional difficulties were encountered on the 
Italian side of the mountain, save that a good deal 
of work was required on the arfete. On the Swiss 
side, however, the descent was very risky. The 
slopes, though steeper than on the other face, give 
much better foot and handhold. All the ledges 
were, at that season, covered with snow, and the 
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rocks glazed with ice. The northern (or Zermatt) 
side not being exposed to the sun, the snow was 
soft and floury. Five hours were consumed in 
descending from the upper cabin to that built by 
Mr. Seiler, and now invariably used by tourists in 
preference to the other, Seeing the great risks a 
descent on the Swiss side would entail, I deter- 
mined to ascend from Breuil to the cabin, sleep 
there, and the next day make the ascent and return 
to Breuil. But it was understood that, unless 
the weather was warm and thoroughly settled, the 
Matterhorn would be abandoned till the following 
winter, when the new cabin below the Great Tower 
being finished, no risk of detention by a storm, and 
the descent rendered impracticable, could occur. 
As for Monte Rosa, it had never before been 
ascended in winter, and, unless beaten by bad 
weather, we were sure to do it. The ascent is not 
a difficult one ; it is almost as easy as that of Mont 
Blanc, though longer and very tiresome. 
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" There certainly is one advantage at this season," 
I remarked to Cupelin ; " we need fear no rivals in 
the field." 

" Not much chance of meeting another caravan 
on Monte Rosa, I think," said my guide. 

" Then, Cupelin," I continued, ** if this weather 
lasts, we will do the Matterhorn first, and afterwards 
Monte Rosa." 

" And when will madame start ? " he asked. 

"I really can't cross that odious T^te Noir 
again," I answered ; " but I shall leave this 
afternoon for Geneva, and you can all meet 
me at Martigny; I don't want to cross a Col, 
as I shall require all my strength for our two 
ascents. Besides, Mademoiselle A. goes with 
me to our different headquarters, and you 
know that she cannot walk much in the 
mountains." 

" Madame is right," replied Cupelin ; " we shall 
be waiting at Martigny railway station with a 
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carriage for St. Pierre when you and mademoiselle 
arrive there." 

We left that afternoon in the most perfect 
weather which it is possible to imagine. Not a 
cloud was to be seen on the sky. The air was still 
and warm ; a real summer's day it seemed to us. 
The sun shone brightly and the heat of the glowing 
orb melted the glistening icicles which fringed the 
rocks. In passing that part of the road which runs 
close along a high wall of rock, a whizzing sound was 
heard over our heads. We looked up. An enor- 
mous block of ice was flying down towards us. 
Before a word could be uttered it had struck the 
edge of the carriage on A.'s side, and broke into a 
thousand fragments. Our driver clutched his head 
with both hands, crying, " Oh, malheur ! I thought 
it was coming upon my hat Never was I so 
frightened in my life ! No, never, never ! " 

"Well, It's all right now," said A., rather 
scornfully; "it was about an inch from my 

H 
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shoulder, and I was afraid that it would fall on 
the horses." 

" The horses ! ^' exclaimed the valiant driver ; 
"better a thousand times that it should smash, 
knock down the horses, than hurt me!^^ 

Poor man, his plaintive expression made us laugh 
for the next mile. That night we spent at Bonne- 
ville. The hotel was crowded, as there had been a 
funeral in the morning, and the guests had come 
from Paris, Lyons, and other remote parts of France. 
They had breakfast next day at the same hour as 
ourselves, and, to judge by the amount of hot rolls, 
eggs, and coffee which they consumed, their feelings 
must have been too deep to permit them to eat the 
day before, or else their share in the will was a 
large one. They crowded the three diligences 
which started for Geneva, but fortunately we had 
engaged two outside places the evening before, and 
mounted aloft in triumph, while the others were 
crammed into the stuffy interior. One rather 
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portly monsieur demurred, whereupon the con- 
ductor cried, " Will any lady go inside to oblige 
a gentleman?" No response followed, and the 
discontented one was packed beneath us. 

A thick fog covered all the surrounding hills as 
we started, but gradually cleared off, and, when we 
got to Geneva at half-past eleven o'clock, the day 
was as fine a one as could be desired. As fine, yes. 
But what a different quality of fineness to that 
which we had left 2000 feet higher. None of those 
clear, sharp outlines ; none of that brightly glitter- 
ing snow; but a hazy softness of form, and at 
sunset a crimson ball of fire which sunk beyond the 
lake. Can such a climate be healthy } For some, 
perhaps ; but when I find myself in a lake district 
I either shiver from the damp> or stifle from the 
want of air. The diligence stopped near the Quai 
du Mont Blanc. We got down, and I asked for a 
porter to carry our baggage as far as the H6tel 
Suisse. A ragged individual volunteered. He 

H 2 
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gazed vaguely at the rope, helplessly at the knapsack, 

and my ice-axe, and A *s stick completely baffled 

him. He then tried to load himself. The stick 
went over one shoulder, with the knapsack hung to 

it, the ice-axe over the other, and A 's bundle 

suspended to its point. The rope still seemed a 
stumbling-block, but he balanced it somewhere and 
started. Before he had gone two minutes he had 
managed to drop everything in the very middle of 
the thoroughfare. A crowd gathered round. I was 
sorely perplexed between the desire to rescue my 
property and the strong dislike of owning our 
imbecile porter. The conductor came to the rescue 
With one swoop he had lifted up the rope, hung it 
round the neck of the employ^, put the knapsack 
on his back, and the packet in one hand, the stick 
and axe in the other. The crowd giggled, and we 
pursued our way. Many were the anxious glances 
I cast behind, but the porter followed like an auto- 
maton, and we arrived without accident at the doors 
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of the hotel. I received many congratulations 
from the worthy landlady regarding my improved 
appearance. 

"Ah, but madame looks now the picture of 
health ! " she exclaimed. " Did I not say that the 
mountain air is the best medicine } *' 

Breakfast was partaken of, and the excellent 
cuisine of that most comfortable hotel duly appre- 
ciated. We left by an afternoon train for Montreux. 
Why will the Swiss railway companies heat their 
carriages to such an extent, regardless of the out- 
side temperature } On a day when the thermometer 
marks about sixty degrees of heat, the stoves and 
foot-warmers and invariably closed windows are 
brought into service, just the same as during the 
most bitter cold. At Montreux we found friends, 
one of the best hotels in Switzerland (H6tel 
Monney), and a climate which seemed tropical 
after the fresh air of Chamonix. A very pleasant 
evening was spent there, and many warnings 
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received from kind Mrs. C, whose fear of the 
mountains caused her real uneasiness when I an- 
nounced my intention of ascending the Matterhorn 
a few days later. A good night's rest and a com- 
fortable room were most acceptable, and eleven 
o'clock next day found us at Martigny. On the 
platform were our three retainers, and a carriage 
waited outside. We got in and drove off towards 
Orsi^res and St. Pierre. Our cocher was an old 
man whom we had employed on a former occasion 
when a rather amusing incident occurred. 

It was the ist of November. We had crossed the 
ColduTour,and intended to ascend the Dent du Midi 
next day from Martigny. It would have been more 
convenient to do so from Vernayaz, but I imagined, 
somehow, that the hotel there, the H6tel Gorges 
de Trient, was closed in winter. Therefore I 
determined to spend the night at the H6tel Mont- 
Blanc (such a good hotel) at Martigny. On arriving 
there, the H6tel Mont-Blanc was shut. I went 
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accordingly to another, had dinner, and afterwards 
ordered the provisions for the following day. I 
wished to leave at 2 a.m. Cupelin told the pro- 
prietor that the guides would require nothing before 
leaving, and that I should only want a cup of tea. 
The answer which he received was, " Do you think 
that I shall trouble myself to make a cup of tea at 
two o'clock in the morning ? " Cupelin made no 
reply, but reported the conversation to me, adding, 
" I hear that the hotel at Vernayaz is open." 

" Please to order a carriage, pay the bill, put in 
the knapsacks, and let us leave at once," I said. 

In a quarter of an hour we drove off. 

"How did you manage so quickly.?" I asked 
Cupelin. 

" Madame, I went to the nearest caf<6, and there 
I saw our driver. I inquired, * Do you know of 
any one who will drive us at once to Vernayaz ? ' 

* Yes,' answered the man. ' Where are you at 
present ? ' 
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" I mentioned the name of our inn . 

" * Oh, if it's to conduct a party from there to Ver- 
nayaz, Fm the man/ 

"'Why?' 

" ' Ah ! I know the landlord. A selfish crea- 
ture, who will have all for himself and nothing for 
anybody else/ '* 

How we rattled along the piece of road leading 
from Martigny to Vemayaz, surprising the inmates 
of the Hotel Gorges de Trient, who certainly did 
not expect visitors at that hour. Very different 
was the behaviour of the host of that comfortable 
hotel. His wife was up at i a.m. next morning get- 
ting my breakfast, and looking as energetic and 
contented as if it were twelve hours later. 

But to go back to our drive to Orsi^res. A- 's 

spirits were bubbling over ; it was her first visit to 

Switzerland, and everything seemed delightful. The 

road was in ruts, and inches deep in mud, and it was 
long before we at last clattered along the stony streets 
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of Orsi^res. We breakfasted there, and the driver 
inquired if the carriage could go as far as St. Pierre. 
He was told that it was impossible to get beyond 
Liddes, but that there we should find sledges. 
After an hour's halt, we left Reader, if ever you 
go to Orsi^res, remember two things : First, that 
the Hotel des Alpes is much better than it looks ; 
and secondly, that the cream there is something 

not to be forgotten. Soon after starting, A 

exclaimed, — 

*' May I ride one of the horses ? " 

"No!" 

" Then may I drive ? " 

" Ask the cocher." 

He did not mind, and my young friend took the 
reins, and kept them till we got to Liddes. The 
driver amused us greatly by some of his stories. 
It appeared that he was also a guide, and had 
mules, besides, for crossing the Col de Balme and 
other excursions. Once he was engaged to drive 
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two English girls over to Chamonix by the Tfite 
Noir. When the carriage came to the door they 
cried, — 

" Those horses are too good to drive. Get two 
saddles, and we will ride them." 

He did so, and the young ladies, on being 
mounted, trotted off at the rate of ten miles an 
hour. 

" They went so and sol^ said our driver, bumping 
himself up and down on the seat. " I never saw 
any lady ride so before, and I did not pick them up 
for two hours. They got to Chamonix two hours 
before me, though I drove from Argenti^re." 

Another description of a family with whom he 
travelled made us laugh. 

" There were two miss,^ he said, " and a great, 
tall, black servant. He never said a word, but one 
day, when we spoke to him, he just turned back 
his coat and showed us what he had in his pockets. 
Madame, it is the truth which I tell you. He had 
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in one pocket three revolvers, and in the other five 
long knives 1 " 

One more anecdote - this time a really curious 
example of the sagacity of animals. Our driver 
had accompanied three ladies over the Col de Bon- 
homme. A fearful storm came on. Snow fell 
heavily. The path was lost. One of the ladies 
fainted, and another was nearly frozen. They 
wandered about for hours, our cocher carrying the 
lady who was insensible. At last the idea of let- 
ting the mules try and find the way, occurred to 
one of the party. The animals were allowed to 
choose any direction they wished, and before long 
they actually discovered the path. 

We arrived at Liddes just as it began to get 
dusk. The streets were slippery with ice, and cut 
up into ruts. Driving through them was no easy 

matter, but A would not abandon her post, 

and the peasants flocked out in troops to gaze 
at such a curiosity as a party of tourists in 
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winter. We asked if they could give us two 
sledges. 

" Sledges, no." There was not one to be had. 

" Not one of any kind ? " asked Cupelin. 

" Only this ! " said a bystander, producing a sort 
of wooden frame, consisting of two long pieces of 
wood and two short ones, the latter fastened across 
the former. 

" Then we must manufacture two sledges," said 
Cupelin. 

He asked for wood, hammer, and nails, and set to 
work, the whole population of Liddes watching the 
operation with the greatest interest. The cushions 
of the carriage were brought into requisition, and, 
after half an hour or so, two very respectable little 
sledges were turned out. One of the horses was 
harnessed to each, and we prepared to start. My- 
self, the driver, and Auguste Cupelin occupied the 

first ; and A drove Edouard Cupelin and the 

porter in the second. For some time all went 
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well. The great difficulty had been in fastening the 
shafts to the animals. The harness had been hooked 
on to them by a bit of wood ; but before going very 
far it smashed. A hole through the shaft, and a 
piece of string, was suggested. For this purpose 
nothing was forthcoming but our rope or a boot- 
lace ; the latter was chosen, and we proceeded. 
Shortly before arriving at St. Pierre, the road got 

so bad that Cupelin advised A to give him the 

reins. She declined, so he mounted the horse, and 
remained in that position till we entered the town. 
We had dinner and retired early, for the start 
next day was fixed for 6 a.m. We were to cross the 
St. Bernard, and get to Chatillon the same evening. 
I was really curious to see the celebrated hospice 
in winter, and will keep my account of our passage 
for the next chapter. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE GRAND ST. BERNARD IN WINTER. 

Signs of bad weather — A ferocious dog — The monks in 
winter costume — I fail to discover the entrance to the 
hospice — A new dish — An amusing descent — " La glis- 
sade de Madame " — The Italian custom-house — Cupe- 
lin's fourteen pockets — A runaway mule — No carriages 
at Aoste — The heat of the valley — Arrival at Chatillon — 
Disastrous tidings. 

Next morning (March i), at dawn, we assembled 
at the door of the H6tel Dejeuner de Napoleon. 
How different it was to my last start for the hos- 
pice on that cold and windy evening some three 
weeks before. The snow was hard, and we walked 
briskly on the well-marked track. An hour and 
a quarter sufficed for us to reach the Cantine of 
Proz, but alas ! alas ! it sufficed also for many angry- 

I 
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looking clouds to cover the sky which had been 
so clear an hour before. If snow should fall and 
spoil our beloved Matterhorn ! How anxious I 
felt as we wended our way onwards and glanced 
from time to time at the thickly-gathering mists. 
The sky puzzled me. To the north were layers 
of indigo-coloured clouds and a single streak of 
the palest blue above the horizon. The wind 
seemed furious in the upper regions, but it was 
from the north, and how bad weather could prevail 
with a north wind was what I could not imagine. 

" We won't pay any attention to the weather,^* 
said the guides ; " let us get to Valtournanche, and 
then we will see what we can do." 

" Moi, j*ai bonne esp^rance,*^ remarked Cupelin. 

About half-way between the Cantine and the 
hospice, a party in the act of descending came in 
sight ; an enormous dog marched in front. It turned 
out to be five of the monks who were going down 
with provisions and wine to the refuge where persons 
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overcome by the cold and fatigue take shelter. 
The dog was by no means friendly, and rushed to- 
wards me, as I headed our caravan, growling like 
thunder. I valiantly brandished my ice-axe in 
his face, but he did not take the hint and retire. 
On the contrary, he seemed ready to fly at me, 
and I ignominiously sought a safer place behind the 
broad back of my guide. The animal quieted 
down, however, after a few words from the monks. 
They carried a pocket-handkerchief-full of pro- 
visions and several flasks of wine. They offered 
us some of the latter, and we accepted, and found 
it excellent. And now, without disrespect to the 
good monks, let me describe their costume ; for I 
am sure that the summer tourist has never seen the 
holy fathers attired in anything so unclerical. 
Top-boots, or gaiters, snuff'-coloured knickerbockers, 
short coats, woollen gloves, and head-gear vary- 
ing from red foulards to fur caps. They told us 
that they did not think badly of the weather, and 

I 2 
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we continued our way with lighter hearts, hoping 
that they might be right. At a quarter to ten we 
arrived in front of the hospice. I looked for the 
front door, and not seeing it, prepared to go round 
to the other side of the building. 

**This way, madame," called Cupelin. 

He was just entering a small and low portal, and 
I could not understand why we were to go in that 
way. 

" How different to the summer," he said, as I 
came up. 

Suddenly the fact dawned upon me that the 
great depth of snow was the reason for our ap- 
parent change of route, and that the same entrance 
which in summer is approached by seven or eight 
steps upwards, is now attained by three steps down- 
wards, A troop of dogs came rushing to meet us 
as we entered, and did not seem more amiable 
than their companion whose acquaintance we had 
made an half hour before. No monks were to be 
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seen till Cupelin gave the great bell a tug which 
made it give forth a sound that echoed throughout 
all the length of the galleries. Then the director 
of the monastery appeared and welcomed us with 
his usual hospitality. Dinner was quickly pre- 
pared, and very hungry we were. First came soup, 
then fish cooked with cheese and eggs, and finally 
a dish of curious little black creatures, quite new 

both to A and myself. We had eaten about 

half of them when A suddenly put down her 

knife and fork, and exclaimed, — 

" I know what they are ! " 

" Do you > '' I said. " What are they, then ? " 

" I don't like to tell you ; you won't eat any more 
if I do," she answered. 

** I don't mind as long as they taste good," I 
replied. 

" Well " said A , " I think that they're— 

slugs.'' 

I did not eat any more. 
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Presently the monk returned, and asked about our 
travels since my last visit there. Afterwards he 

showed A the library and chapel, and then 

it was time to start. The weather had greatly 
improved ; large patches of blue were to be seen 
all over the sky. We tramped across the lake, 
now a smooth plateau of snow, and then came a 
little excitement, for we had to descend the ropes. 
Those who have visited the Hospice of St. Bernard 
in summer will, np doubt, remember that, when 
approaching it from the Italian side, and just before 
getting to the top of the pass, a steep slope has to 
be ascended. To mount this, the mule-path makes 
a wide detour, and reaches the top by several 
zigzags. In winter the path is entirely obliterated, 
and a smooth and steep slope of snow replaces the 
grass and stones. Straight down this slope are 
placed long poles, and a rope passes from one 
to the other. It was down this rope that we 
proceeded to go. Cupelin and Michel were 
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in front, I came next, and A and Auguste 

behind. 

" Take care of mademoiselle, you need pay no 
attention to me/' I cried. 

I put my arm over the rope, and slid rapidly from 

post to post. A got on capitally, and would not 

let Auguste help her, so he passed on in front, 
and, by the time I had finished the last post but 
two, was already halfway down the couloir. The 
couloir was rather steep, but a standing glissade 
ought to take one down it beautifully ; so I left 
my post, crossed to the middle, and prepared for a 
good slide. I was in the act of arranging my axe 
when my feet slipped from under me, and off I 
went down the couloir, on the hard snow, like an 
express train. 

" Stop me ! " I cried to Auguste, though I felt 
sure that he could not on such snow, and that I 
should only knock him over too. He dared not 
put in his ice-axe, I might have cut myself with it, 
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and, as I shot up against him, he too fell, and down 
we both slid at the rate of sixty miles an hour. 
I managed to glance below, and saw that the 
plateau was not far distant. The others were 
laughing heartily at our rapid descent, as we ar- 
rived there ; and A far from being discouraged, 

was quite ready to follow our example. " La glis- 
sade de madame," became quite as much a pro- 
verb as Cupelin's corniche or Auguste's crevasse. 
There was a good track, but the snow lower down 
was soft, and made more so by the hot sun which 
shone over our heads. For by this time every 
cloud had vanished, and the fine weather seemed 
quite to have returned. At St. Remy is the Italian 
custom-house, and as we passed, one of the officials 
called out, — 

" The Douane. Please to come in for the exami- 
nation of your luggage." 

" Not I," said Cupelin ; " if you want to look at 
our knapsacks, you had better come to the hotel." 
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However, the whole force of three charged 
down upon us, and we were obliged to follow them. 
Everything was opened. A cardboard box con- 
taining chocolate excited their curiosity in my 
knapsack. 

" What is that ? " 

" Chocolate." 

" No ! it's tobacco." 

" Then taste it." 

He did so, and restored it to me with a growl. 
A potted tongue was turned over and over. 

" Tongue, what does that mean 1 " 

"Langue," I answered. 

"Are you sure that it is not the English for 
tabact " we heard them inquire of each other. 

Every article was taken out, the inside even of 
the wine-gourds seemed to them suspicious. At 
last they had finished, but Cupelin, whom this 
examination had provoked beyond measure, was 
determined to have his little revenge. 
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" Is that the way you do your work ? " he ex- 
claimed ; " why, youVe not examined our pockets 
yet, you will have the goodness to begin with mine ; 
I have fourteen." Deliberately he began to empty 
them, one by one, till he came to a small packet of 
tobacco. " I suppose that much is allowed ? " said 
he. The custom-house officers seized on his little 
store, weighed it, took one half, and returned the 
other to him. " Que j'dtais b^te de les laisser voir I ** 
grumbled poor Cupelin. 

A short halt was made at the hotel while a 
carriage was got ready. A curious vehicle it turned 
out to be, totally destitute of springs, and drawn 
by a very frisky mule. In descending the zigzags 
a little beyond St. Rdmy a sledge met us. The 
guides and coachman helped to lift it past, our 
conveyance meanwhile drawn up by the railings. I 
suppose that something startled our animal, for in 
a second he started oJflF down the hill at a gallop. 
The men clung on behind like leeches, and presently 
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managed to stop the creature, just as we came to 
the end of the zigzag. As they got up I made the 
remark which we had several occasions after- 
wards to find so true : " The greatest dangers are 
in the valleys, on the roads, and not in the moun- 
tains ! " 

What a road that was ! Ruts, stones, blocks 
of ice, in a word, every evil thing seemed com- 
bined on that highway. And then to jolt over 
it all in a cart without springs ! For me it was 
not so bad, I was accustomed to most kinds of 

locomotion of a primitive order, but poor A 

looked very woeful, and great was her joy when 
Aoste at length was seen below. What a change to 
descend to that valley as it lay basking in the 
sunshine, and with green fields, looking hardly 
more like winter than when I last visited it in 
August. Our rickety conveyance put us down at 
the H6tel du Mont-Blanc. There, things certainly 
were different. No bustling landlady and busy 
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waiters, but silence and not a living soul to be 

seen. We knocked, we called, but to no eJflFect. 

Finally I departed upstairs to search for some 

human beings, and Cupelin descended to the 
lower regions. He was the more successful of the 

two, and unearthed the landlady in the kitchen. 

" Have you got a carriage ? " he asked, as soon 
as he saw her. 

" A carriage ? yes. You will want it — when ? 
Not too early to-morrow, I hope, as the horses are 
in the country." 

" To-morrow ! " exclaimed Cupelin ; " but we 
want it in five minutes ! " 

" I am really very sorry," said the landlady, 
** but I'm sure you won*t be able to find a carriage 
in Aoste before to-morrow." 

"Well, I shall try, at any rate," he answered, 
and forthwith strode off, all the inhabitants staring 
after the tall figure in the gaiters. In five minutes 
he returned, a carriage following close behind, our 
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baggage was swept into it, some wine and bread 
taken from the hotel, and we were once more en 
route. It was then ten minutes past five, and we 
wished to reach Chatillon as early as possible. 
Clouds of dust enveloped us as we drove along, 
and the stuffiness was intense. We dined during 
the journey, and at half-past seven crossed the 

picturesque bridge leading to the hotel. A 

and I had supper, and then sent for the guides to 
arrange for the start next morning. They came to 
speak to us in the passage, and their faces wore an 
unusually grave aspect. What could be the matter } 

" Cupelin, I'm sure there is some bad news," I 
said. 

"Madame,** he answered, "I have just heard 
something which has provoked me very much.'* 

" But what is it } " 

" I fear that we have lost Monte Rosa." 

•* You don't mean to say that some one else has 
done it ! " I exclaimed. 
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" Not yet," he answered ; "but Signer Sella passed 
here yesterday, and is to ascend Monte Rosa to- 
morrow if the weather is fine." 

" Oh, how I hope it will not be fine then," I could 
not help thinking. I fancy that Cupelin read my 
thoughts, for he remarked, — 

" If it is not fine they can't do it ; but then, if the 
weather is bad, we too shall miss our course." 

" Well," I said, " we cannot get there first, if he 
starts to-morrow morning, and I see nothing for us 
to do but to go up early to Breuil." 

" Where is Signor Sella now t " I asked the land- 
lord. 

" At the Riffel," he answered. 

" Cupelin, turn over every plan you can think of 
to outwit them," I said. " I will do the same, and 
to-morrow we will compare notes." 

" Madame, if they are to be outwitted, we will do 
it," he replied. 

The mules for A and myself were then 
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ordered for 6 a.m., and we retired to our rooms. 
All night I dreamt that we were going up Monte 
Rosa, and that an Italian caravan, whose tracks 
we were following, waited calmly to receive us at 
the top. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

CHATILLON TO VALTOURNANCHE. 

Jean-Antoine Carrel — Plans to outwit the Italian caravan— 
A true mountaineer — The weather continues to get 
worse — Lack of provisions at Valtournanche — The return 
of the enemy. 

As the clock struck six next day we mounted our 
mules, and were soon winding along the valley 
leading to Valtournanche. The peasants looked 
wondrously astonished to see " les Anglaises ** at 
that season, and stared hard as we passed. Presently 
a figure was seen racing down the road. 

"Ah, there is our man !" cried Cupelin. 

" Who is it } '' I asked. 

" Jean-Antoine/' he replied. 

K 2 
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This was then the famous Carrel of whom I had 
read so much, who had first stormed the Matter- 
horn from the Itah'an side, who had been up Chim- 
borazo/ who had crossed the Matterhom with 
Signor Sella last winter, and who had been spoken 
of by Mr. Whymper as the finest rock-climber he 
had ever seen. I looked at him with something 
approaching to awe. Cupelin, however, hailed him 
very unceremoniously. 

" Hi ! Carrel ! We want two porters for to- 
morrow to go to the cabin on the Matterhorn. 
Will you and your eldest son come ? " 

"Yes, /will come, but my eldest son is away 
with his mother. However, if my second son will 
do instead, I will take him." ; 

" Is he sure > " 

" Yes, you can rely on him.'^ 

" Good, come up to Breuil at once, then." 

' In the Andes, 21,421 feet above the level of the sea, 
ascended by Mr. Whymper, January 4th, 1880, accompanied 
by the guides Jean-Antoine and Louis Carrel. 
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" I shall be there almost as soon as you ; 
but I must first go into ChatiUon for half an hour." 

" Very well ; only don't go to a cafd, but do 
what you have to do, and follow us as quickly as 
possible/' 

" Bien ; au revoir." 

"He is older than I thought," I remarked to 
Cupelin, "but he is a resolute-looking man, and 
must have been a first-rate guide in his time." 

By this time the weather had undergone very 
much the same kind of change which had taken 
place the day before while we were passing the 
St. Bernard. All the mountains were concealed by 
mist, and the wind above was high. 

" I don't think that they can have gone up to- 
day," remarked Cupelin (** they," of course, referred 
to Signor Sella and his guides). 

" I don't know," I answered ; " perhaps, if they 
started very early from the Riffel they may have 
done it." 
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" Has madame thought of a plan in case they 
have not got there ? " inquired my guide. 

" Yes," I said ; " but I am afraid you will think it 
hardly practicable ; it is as follows. If this weather 
continues we dare not try the Matterhorn, for which 
two and perhaps three fine warm days are an abso- 
lute necessity. For Monte Rosa one good day will 
suffice, and I propose that, should no change for 
the better take place in the weather, we leave Breuil 
to-night at midnight for the Col St. Th^odule. On 
arriving there we can see whether there are tracks 
for Monte Rosa or not. If there should be, we will 
amuse ourselves by ascending the Breithorn. If, 
however, no traces are visible, we shall at once 
descend to Zermatt, take our provisions from there, 
and start for Monte Rosabetween nine and ten o'clock 
the same evening. We shall pass the Riffel, and 
go straight towards our work. How I should like 
to see the faces of the Italians when they turn out 
a little later and find their tracks already made for 
them ! " 
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"Madame, I had the very same idea," replied 
Cupelin ; " it is the only way of preventing the others 
from ascending Monte Rosa for the first time in 
winter." 

I am afraid that our feelings towards " the 
others " were the reverse of charitable that morning 
as we discussed our scheme and watched the weather 
with malicious satisfaction. It was evidently not 
snowing in the heights, therefore these clouds would 
not injure the Matterhorn. Certainly circumstances 
seemed to smile on us. Still we were very uneasy 
in case, after all, the ascension might have taken 
place already, or might succeed the next day. It was 
useless to talk over the question any longer, we 
could only wait and see, " and my opinion," added 
Cupelin, " is, that we shall meet them coming back, 
having tried the mountain and been beaten by the 
weather.^' This subject dismissed for the present, 
the guides exerted themselves to amuse us and 
each other, and make the time pass as pleasantly as 
they could. 
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" Madame, do you see that man in front ? how he 
stares at us ! I am going to say something to him.*' 

Accordingly, with a smiling countenance, our 
guide advanced, holding out his hand. The man 
looked surprised, and Cupelin exclaimed, — 

" Don't you know me ? " 

" No ! I don't think I do,*^ answered the other. 

" Why,*' said Cupelin, " we had a glass of wine 
together at Aoste two years ago." 

** Yes, yes ; I remember now," cried the man. 

" You see,^' remarked Cupelin, " your face is such 
a striking one that I remembered it d Vinstant mimey 
but as for me, Fm so ordinary-looking that I don't 
wonder you forgot me." 

They once more shook hands warmly. When 
we had gone a little farther, I said, — 

" I suppose you never saw that man before, did 
you ? " 

" Never in my life, madame." 

Then he chaffed the poor old man who led my 
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mule. This individual was short and stumpy. 
His shoulders were up to his ears, and his long hair 
gave him a very uncanny look. 

** Can you tell me, my good man/^ began Cupelin, 
with the utmost gravity, ** if the mule-path up the 
Matterhorn is almost completed ? *^ 

" Not that I know of/' was the answer. 

" Because,^' continued my guide, '' we heard at 
Chamonix that it was finished as far as the cabin, 
but we did not believe it." 

" No,^* said the man ; " I don^t think that they are 
making one, but so many wonderful things have 
been done since my time that I can't be sure.'* 

" Have j^ou ever ascended the Matterhorn/' asked 
Cupelin. 

*'Yes.'' 

"And is it difficult.?" 

'* No, not very." 

" Do you think that /could get there } " inquired 
the gigantic Frenchman. 
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** Yes, I think you could," answered the old man. 

" We must respect the old," said Cupelin in a 
loud tone, turning to me, " and especially when one 
can see so much capacity for great things left. 
Now, that is what I call a mountaineer," he re- 
marked, pointing down to the flowing locks. 

A peasant carrying an enormous spade passed 
presently. 

"How much will you take for that spade?" in- 
quired Cupelin. 

"Do you want to buy it ?" asked the peasant. 

" Yes, to shovel out the snow on the cabin of the 
Matterhorn. FU give you a franc." 

The man gaped, but the idea of being joked did 
not occur to him. 

With these and many other absurdities, crowned 
by our guide picking up a looking-glass which 
had fallen from the pocket of our companion with 
the flowing hair, the time was wiled away, and 
Valtournanche appeared in front of us, perched 
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against the opposite hill. We went to the hotel 
and there more news awaited us. Signor Sella, it 
appeared, was not at the Riffel, but at the hut on 
the Col St. Th^odule ! Therefore, if he had made 
the ascent, he would be back that evening at Val- 
tournanche. If not, his guides would be forced to 
descend for more provisions. Patience ! we should 
soon know all. Our next move was to inquire as 
to the resources of the village as far as fresh meat 
was concerned. 

" We have some veal," the girl informed us. 

" How much } " 

** Two cutlets." 

" Two cutlets for five people for three days } " 

" Oh, but we have salt meat also." 

This was a cheerful prospect ! I told Cupelin to 
do the best he could. Fortunately our own stores 
contained two pots of preserved beef, and I had 
hopes of finding a chicken in the village. The 
clouds still hung low in the valley and the baro- 
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meter continued to descend. Really, it was too 
bad to have come all this way and then find 
weather which might prevent any excursions from 

being accomplished. A and I were having 

breakfast off the afore-mentioned two cutlets, when 
some one knocked at the door. 

"Come in!" 

Cupelin appeared, with a look of satisfaction on 
his face. 

" Well ?" 

" Madame, it is as I said ; Signor Sella and his 
party have come back.^* 
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CHAPTER IX. 

COL ST. THfiODULE. 

Signor Sella — ^We decide to ascend Monte Rosa together— 
Cupelin finds a chicken — Start for Breuil — The Matter- 
horn — Aspect of the hut — Difficulty in getting in — The 
shortest passage of the Matterhorn — Strange dishes— 
En route for Monte Rosa. 

And it was a fact ! The unsuccessful ones were 
at that moment in the hotel. 

"We've got them this time!" chuckled my 
guide. 

" I will see Signor Sella presently," I said, " and 
he will tell us the reason of his return, and I am 
sure will also give us some particulars of his ascent 
of the Matterhorn last winter." 
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Cupelin then retired, but came back in a few 
minutes with a boot in his hand. 

"What is that?" I asked. 

" One of the Signor's boots," reph'ed my guide. 

" But why do you bring it here .?" I inquired. 

" Because, madame, I considered it remarkable,* ' 
he answered, exhibiting the heel, which was 
garnished with a steel horse-shoe and five long ice- 
nails. " I would not take a thousand francs and 
go up a mountain in that ! " said Cupelin. 

However, as Signor Sella told us afterwards 
that it was really very comfortable, perhaps the 
use or otherwise of the appliance is merely a matter 
of taste, though I still feel inclined to agree with 
my guide. 

In half an hour or so Signor Sella appeared, 
and was most kind in giving us every information 
on the different subjects for which we required it. 
He told us that he had spent two nights at a 
chilet at Breuil, intending to move up to the hut 
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on the Col St. Th^odule when the weather im- 
proved. Their provisions had now run short, and 

they had come down to Valtournanche to replenish 
their stores. 

" And when shall you return to the attack } " I 
asked. 

" We start for the St. Th^odule this evening/' 
he answered. 

"You do not, then, consider the weather hope- 
less ? " I inquired. 

" No," he replied, " I think that it will improve, 
and we shall be able to judge better after sunset.'* 

"Then you will ascend Monte Rosa the day 
after to-morrow," I remarked. 

" Yes, if the weather is fine," was the answer. 

" Then," said the unabashed Cupelin, " we will 
assist monsieur to make the tracks. We shall be 
ready to leave this evening for the St. Th^odule at 
the same hour as monsieur." 

" Monsieur " was polite enough to say that this 
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arrangement would give him much pleasure, but I 
feared that my walking powers were greatly inferior 
to his. However, he assured me that he never 
walked fast, that the plan was a convenient one for 
both parties, and finally it was decided as my guide 
had suggested. Then once more came the question 
of provisions. Signor Sella inquired if there was 
any fresh meat, and was informed that there had 
been two veal cutlets, but that madame and 
mademoiselle, &c., &c. He, too, had some tins of 
potted meat and also half a chicken. I mentioned 
my hopes of finding another, but he was doubtful, 
the good people of Valtournanche don't like selling 
their poultry. 

" Cupelin, you must get me a chicken," I saidi 
" Madame, I will go all through the village, and 
if I can't buy one, why — I will steal one ; madame 
shall have something to eat.'^ 

Needless to say that as with him the " will " was 
always a strong one, the "way" was invariably 
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found, and the chicken was bought, plucked, and 
cooked in due course of time. Dinner (a milky 
sort of soup and salted veal) was partaken of at six 
o'clock, and by that time all clouds had disappeared 
from the sky, thanks to the persistence of the 
north wind. Signor Sella thought that 3 a.m. would 
be early enough to start, and the proprietor of the 
hotel at Breuil was to accompany us as far as that 
village. We were to breakfast and to take our 
supply of wine from there. Every one retired 
early, and at 2.30 we assembled once more in the 
salle-i-manger for coffee, &c, before starting. The 
moon shone clearly over the valley, and the sky 
was free from all haze. The air was celder than it 
had been the day before, and this we thought a 
good sign. Jean-Antoine was to come with us to 
the Col, as porter, and also Signor Sella's servant, 
who has accompanied his master in every ascent 
(with the exception of the winter ones) which he 
has made. A long string we formed as we filed 

L 2 
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along, the proprietor of Breuil and a comrade 
bringing up the rear. The walk over such hard 

crisp snow was really a charming one, and A 

arrived at Breuil as fresh as when she left Valtour- 
nanche. We were hungry, and devoured quantities 
of bread-and-butter— about the only eatable thing 
we could get. A large tin of turtle-soup, made by 
ourselves some five days before, was excellent, and 
proved more useful during our excursion than any- 
thing else. A roaring fire burnt merrily on the 
hearth, but we could not remain long as we wanted 
to get to the Col as early as possible. The 
knapsacks were shouldered and we once more 
started upwards. The day was lovely. Not a 
cloud concealed the distant mountains clothed in 
snow down to their very feet. The superb pyramid 
to our left stood up sharply and grandly against 
the sky. When the Matterhorn comes into the 
picture description is useless, for no one who has 
gazed on its unrivalled form can ever forget the 
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impression the first sight of it gave him, and those 
who have not seen it cannot realize by mere word- 
painting, the magnificence of this unique specimen 
of nature's highest efforts. It was the first time 
that I had ever been near to the king of mountains^ 
and I could hardly advance a step without turning 
to look. I walked on in front, and arrived alone 
half an hour below the summit of the Col. Then 
I sat down and had another good gaze at the 
Matterhorn. Presently the others joined me, and 

soon we arrived at the cabin.* A and Auguste 

Cupelin got there about two hours later. The 
little hut had been broken into by smugglers, and 
the windows were smashed. The interior was filled 
with snow, and the door would not open. The 
guides managed to scramble in somehow, but 
whether they did so through the windows or down 
the chimney I could not discover. Cartloads of 
snow were thrown out by the window, and after 
* The Col St. Th^odule is 10,899 feet above sea level. 
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an hour's work they got the place clear. Then 
the door had to be opened, but it was easier said 
than done, the keyhole was blocked with ice. 

"Ma foi," said Cupelin, "I think that we 
had better warm the key over madame's spirit- 
lamp." 

At last the opening of the door was accomplished, 
and we went in. The lighting of the fire was al- 
most as great a business as it had been in January 

at the Grands Mulcts. By the time A arrived, 

the hut was already in some kind of order ; chairs 
and cooking utensils had been rooted out by Car- 
rel, and some soup was simmering on the stove. 

Signor Bella's guides were J. B. Bic, and Joseph 
Marquinaz — Carrel and the former, it will be re- 
membered, made the first ascent of the Matterhorn 
from the Italian side. Joseph Marquinaz made the 
first ascent of the Dent du G^ant ; there was also 
a porter. These men were all excellent guides, 
but on snow and ice there is no doubt that Edouard 
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Cupelin was their superior — and he is, without 
exception,' the very best guide I know. The after- 
noon passed pleasantly enough. Every one had 
some break-neck story to relate, and my guides 
gave an account of our passage of the Col du 
Tacul, which was certainly startling — even to me 
who had been there. 

" The last part was j^," said Cupelin, standing 
his ice-axe bolt upright on the floor, " and if you 
fell you would have gone so I " passing his hand 
down it in a suggestive manner till he came to the 
boards, supposed, no doubt, to represent the Glacier 
de L^chaud. 

" Have you ever ascended the Matterhorn ? ** 
Signor Sella asked him. 

" Yes, sir, several times " (" We all have," said my 
guides) ; " and I think that we crossed it in a shorter 
time than it has been done before or since." 

* My second guide, A. Cupelin, made the second ascent of 
this mountain with Mr. Graham and one of the Payots. On 
this occasion the highest point was attained for the first time. 
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" Really ! and how long did you take ? " 
" We left Zermatt at i a.m., and got to Breuil 
at 5 p.m. I had two English gentlemen with me. 
When we arrived at the ropes they said, — 

" ' We are sailors, you need pay no more atten- 
tion to us.^ 

'* And down they scrambled, like two monkeys." 
It is wonderful what peculiar kinds of dishes 
guides fabricate, when they do their own cooking. 
A marvellous kind of soup, made out of bread and 
cheese boiled in water, seemed very popular ; and 
numerous other vegetable compounds were manu- 
factured. At 7 p.m. mattresses were spread over 
the floor, and each one retired to rest, if not to 

sleep. A dozed oflf in five minutes, and did not 

wake till we were getting ready to start. I sat 
up over the fire and read till midnight. Then a 
solemn voice proclaimed, " Time to get ready," and 
a general bustle ensued. I made soup, Signor 
Sella had a cup of coffee ; the knapsacks were 
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packed, gaiters and thick boots put on, our heads 
enveloped in every queer head-gear possible, and 
the ropes uncoiled. Signor Sella had named i a.m. 
for the start, and I was determined that my cara- 
van should be ready to leave exactly at the ap- 
pointed time. It wanted two minutes to one, so I 
tied up my men, and put the last touches to our 
preparations. The Italian guides seemed still to 
be dawdling about, though their master was ready. 

" They want us to go in front," whispered Cupe- 
lin. 

The lanterns were lighted, and the two parties 
filed out, we first, and the Italians behind. 
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CHAPTER X. 

MONTE ROSA. 

Descent of a sdrac — The Italian guides don't like it — A tire- 
some plateau — Intense cold — A violent hurricane — 
Signor Bella's guides refuse to continue — My nose gets 
frost-bitten —We turn back — We are photographed — ^We 
say good-bye to the others — Our reasons for leaving the 

Matterhorn alone — Arrival at Zermatt — Biner — A 

comes down — Our sledge overturned — We miss the train 
at Visp — The Salvan versus the T6te Noir — Return to 
Chamonix. 

"You had better keep along the rocks to your 
right/* called out Bic to our leader.* 

* Cupelin was first; then Auguste, myself, and Michel. 
This was always our order in ascending. On leaving the 
Col an hour's descent must first be made ; then there is a 
plateau ; and then the ascent begins. Expecting no diffi- 
culties, we had arranged ourselves for the ascent, so as not 
to have the trouble of changing later on. 
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*' I was going to take the ordinary route round 
to the left," answered Cupelin. 

" The other is shorter, we have passed it a hundred 
times/* responded the other. 

" Good ! I don^t know it, but if you do, it^s all 
right. Are you sure that there are no s^racs or 
crevasses ? " 

" Quite sure ! '' answered the Italian guides. 

They directed us from behind, and we walked 
quickly for an hour. Then Cupelin stopped. 

" What is the matter ? " I asked, as I saw him 
peering forwards with the lantern. 

" S^rac, madame.'^ 

We were on the top of one, and there seemed to 
be plenty of gaping crevasses below. The others 
suggested returning and taking the other passage 
— " And losing an hour," grumbled Cupelin. " No ! 
here we are and here we must get down ;" and I 
heard him add something, which sounded like 
** they Ve brought us here, and we will make them 
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descend it ! " It was, of course, pitch-dark, and 
precipices seemed to open at every side. 

" Keep the rope tight ! " cried my guide, as he 
proceeded to cut down a narrow knife-edge of ice. 
I heard a crack, and the mighty s^rac seemed 
to move under my feet. 

" Did you feel it move ? " I asked Michel. 

" Yes, madame." 

" Really, I don't much like this," I exclaimed. 

"It's all right; come on, madame ! " called Cupelin 
from below. 

The ar^te was finished, but he had to double 
back and cut along its side in order to reach a 
couloir which seemed to go in the right direction. 
After three or four steps down it, it was seen to 
break off short. We crossed, and found a slippery 
gully — soft snow over ice which slid from under our 
feet, but a gentle slope below was reached, and we 
were soon again on level ground. We trotted on 
briskly until once more brought to a halt. 
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" Another s^rac ? " 

" Yes, madame ; and this time it seems too steep 
to get down, we must return a little, and try to 
turn it to the left." 

We did so, and had not gone five minutes before 
exactly the same thing happened again. Four times 
were we brought to a full stop by these icy walls ; 
and our zigzags must have looked very comical by 
day-light. At last came a place where we could 
jump, and from henceforth we were fairly on the 
plateau of the Glacier de Gorne. How cold it was ! 
The wind blew the snow into our faces, a very 
different kind of snow to that which we had found 
while mounting to the St. Th^odule. There it 
had been hard as snow could be, but here we sunk 
deeply into the floury substance, and the fatigue 
was more than doubled. Whenever the slopes 
faced the south, there the snow was in good con- 
dition, but to the north it was as soft as possible. 
The northern face of the Matterhorn, turned 
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towards Zermatt, was white from top to bottom, 
while there was hardly more snow on the Italian 
side than is usually found in summer. Very long 
and wearisome did the plateau seem. 

" Shall we never turn our backs on the Riffel- 
horn ! " exclaimed Auguste. 

We did turn our backs, however, in process of 
time, to that quaint little peak, and sat down to 
breakfast in a sheltered spot on the snow-covered 
moraine. Our wine was not yet frozen, but Signor 
Sella's Marsala was a solid block of ice, and biscuits 
were the only things which we could eat The 
plateau had been monotonous, as I have said, and 
the slopes which we began to mount after our 
repast were also extremely tiresome. Still, we felt 
that, on them, we were making a little progress, and 
any change was welcomed. So far the cold, though 
intense, had been bearable, and the wind could be 
resisted. But as we ascended the cold grew more 
and more penetrating, and the wind seemed turn- 

M 
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ing to a positive gale. Still we walked upward and 
upward, while summit after summit sank below and 
even the Matterhorn seemed almost on a level with 
us. Mont Blanc was well seem, and the beautiful 
Graian Alps. Not a cloud anywhere, but a woolly- 
looking mist which crept up the Glacier de Lion, 
and hung like a veil against the Italian side of the 
Cervin. So far my men had not uttered a word as 
to the cold. The other guides had already grum- 
bled once or twice to them. They had taken the 
lead a few minutes before, and, when a more furious 
gust than we had yet felt, made me exclaim, " If 
we persist we shall all be frozen," they one and all 
declined to advance a single step further. My 
guide, whose advice I asked, replied, "We can 
always try, but I don't think that it will be possible 
to pass the ar6te in such a hurricane, and it would 
be more prudent to descend." 

Signor Sella, ever the most courageous, said that 
he did not feel cold, and would like to continue ; 
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but his men were utterly incapable of following, and 
refused point-blank. As we were talking, I saw 
Michel's eyes opening to their widest extent. 

" The nose of madame, the nose of madame ! " he 
screamed, and to my astonishment every one began 
rubbing my poor nose with all their force. 

" What is the matter t " I asked. 

" Rub, rub hard ! " was all the answer I got. 

Presently the amount of rubbing which it received 
seemed so satisfy them, for Cupelin exclaimed, — 

"Ah,it's beautiful now!" 

" Beautiful ! what do you mean } " I inquired. 

" Yes,*' answered my guide ; " it's now getting 
quite black ! " 

At length they enlightened me. It seemed that 
my nose had got frost-bitten ; that its turning 
white was the first sign of the catastrophe, and 
getting black afterwards showed that it was cured. 
I felt no pain, owing to the intense cold, when it 
came to, but it burnt as if held before a fire for 
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several days afterwards. Remaining in such a spot 
was worse than useless. Signor Sella had a ther- 
mometer, and quickly took the temperature. The 
thermometer sank instantaneously as low as it could 
go (13° below zero, Fahrenheit^ but all were agreed 
that there were many more degrees of cold. 
We were then close to the beginning of the 
arfite. We turned and fled down the slopes as 
fast as we could run, and only halted when we got 
some 2000 feet lower, where an enormous s6rac, 
which had fallen from a glacier above, gave us 
shelter from the wind. We ate something, and 
Signor Sella photographed the party — a wretched, 
half-frozen crew, muffled in shawls and foulards. 
In another hour we found a dry and charming 
rock, on which we placed ourselves for a ten- 
minutes* rest. Some more biscuits were disposed 
of. Chicken, soup, champagne, in fact, every- 
thing, except the cognac, was frozen as hard as 
a stone. Every time anything had been poured 
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into the glass, half of it had frozen instantaneously 
to its sides. It was now a queer medley of white 
and red wines in layers, one over the other. Our 
feet, exposed to the sun on the dry rock, began to 
smart suspiciously ; and next day we heard that 
Marquinaz had both feet badly frost-bitten when 
he arrived on the Col that evening, and Bic's ear 
was also frozen. My men did not suffer. On the 
Gorne glacier below, Signor Sella photographed 
us once more, the Matterhorn at our backs. It will 
be easily understood that, after being nearly frozen 
on Monte Rosa, we were not inclined to repeat the 
process, with a " quite " instead of a " nearly " on 
the Matterhorn. I had always feared that the 
month of March is the coldest month in the year 
in the mountains, and I now had had but too 
ample proof of the fact. Almost any amount of 
cold is supportable without a wind ; but when 
there is a wind, it changes the whole question. 
Besides, to ascend the Matterhorn from Breuil in 
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one day was hardly practicable. Fifteen hours 
would have to be allowed for the ascent, and twelve 
for the descent, and there was not a sufficient 
amount of daylight at that season. In such un- 
settled weather, sleeping in the cabin ^ would have 
been madness. If a storm came on, the descent 
would be rendered impracticable, perhaps for weeks. 
The cabin contains no stove, and is not by any 
means a comfortable one. The lower one, which 
will be completed next season below the Great 
Tower, will be furnished with a stove, plenty of 
sheepskins, &c., and descent will be quite safe, 
should bad weather come on. 

Prudence overruled valour, and we prepared to 
say good-bye to Signor Sella, and our hopes of 
the Matterhorn for that season. The Italians in- 
tended to return to the Col St. Thfeodule, and we 
decided to descend to Zermatt. Auguste was 

^ The cabin on the Italian side of the mountain is placed 
at a height of 13,664 feet. 
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attached to the end of Signor Bella's caravan, and 

had orders to come down next morning with A 

and Carrel. I could not bring myself to ascend 
that tiresome slope leading to the Col, and spend 
another night like the last. We struck off to the 
right and tramped across the plateau for an hour 
or so, till we came to some slopes, half grass, half 
snow, up which we had to go. Once on the top 
the snow became again atrocious, and we plunged, 
rather than walked, towards the Riffel. Soon we 
passed it and sought the couloir below. We were 
in a hurry, as Cupelin was anxious to find tracks 
before dark, as a good path would save us both 
time and fatigue. Of course, just because we were 
hurried, the snow suddenly got hard again, and 
cutting had to be resorted to. Finally we got on 
to a gentler slope, glissaded down it, and were in 
the wished for tracks before nightfall. Once on 
the path, we could run, and Zermatt was reached at 
eight o'clock. We went straight to the hotel. 
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Monte Rosa, hoping to find some of the domestics 
there, as had been the * case when my guide with 
Mr. C. passed through the winter before. No such 
good fortune for us, however. All the hotels, even 
the Post, were shut. Zermatt seemed already 
asleep. After a good hunt, we found a man. 

Cupelin hailed him in French. He answered in 
German. 

" Ask him where we can find rooms," said my 
guide. 

I did so, but only got, " Ich weiss nicht ! alles 
ist geschlossen ! " in answer. 

While we were talking another man came up, 
and Cupelin recognized him as the proprietor of a 
cafe. This worthy mortal, Ignace Biner by name, 
volunteered to do his best for us, and took us to 
his house, where he and his excellent wife treated 
us with great hospitality. A room was quickly 
got ready for me and the scrupulous cleanliness 
of the whole place was delightful. He sent for 
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bread, then for eggs, somewhere else for a kid, and 
made me really very comfortable. How pleasant 
a good twelve-hours' sleep was after the perpetual 
hurry of the last seven days ! Early next morn- 
ing our landlord went with a telescope to a neigh- 
bouring height, to see if A with Carrel and Au- 

guste could be seen. Zermatt had tried to frighten 
me about them, and had talked mysteriously of 
avalanches, the cold on the Col, the dangers of 
mountains in the winter, &c., in a way which ex- 
cited my scorn, for, as they had never tried the 
mountains at that season, and we had almost lived 
in them for the last two months, my opinion was 
perhaps likely to be the most correct of the two. 
Nevertheless, in spite of all the imaginary perils, 

A and her two guides were seen high above, on 

the hillside, walking rapidly. Very soon they 
joined us, with tremendous appetites and faces 
burnt crimson from the wind. It appeared that 
there had been a fearful gale during the night 
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late TUB -c-tirn *! ^hnt CacTTCl iBuifitod €■£ sooae planks, 
vWrnVi^dgy luiiiiL T^ I:ia[&m gufes bad arrived 
■dryarrfnThr l3i^ snd snSorod cuBch finom their 
frpg-^lnims. Hkt' ^wcne prs^saiii^ to leave for Val- 

Smmdiu V2s spennl qsieidhp^ ai Zennatt, and our 
-^Dod bosl: l ar tm^M <aat bis fine cxdkctioa of stones 
axkd ciiicd flcswess to amntsc as. One specimen of 
03 - ^1 .allj like an cmefaki, hot of a l^hto* ccdour, 
especially struck as. Biner said that he had sent 
a piece to Paris, bat diat no one could tell exactly 
what it was, none like it bad ever been found 
before. He gave us each a pretty little lump in 
souvenir of our visit. 

Monday morning, at six o'clock, we took leave 
of Zermatt and the beautiful Matterhom,on which 
the sun was rising and tinting with pink. We had 
ordered two sledges, and proceeded to pack our- 
selves into them. The road was in a condition 
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simply indescribable. Enormous avalanches filled 
the valley, and a way had been cut through them 
leaving a wall of ice on each side. In the middle 
was a rut, and into it one runner of the sledge in- 
variably went, the vehicle, of course, quite on one 
side all the time. We dared not cling to the edge 
of the vehicle, for fear of cutting our hands against 
the walls of ice. It was a puzzle, and required the 
balancing power of a Blondin, to prevent ourselves 
slipping out. We had started a little in advance of 
the sledge containing the guides, and were on a par- 
ticularly bad bit of road. Our conveyance was in 
the act of falling over on its side, and I put out my 
foot to stop myself from getting under it. The 

whole weight of the sledge, A , and the driver 

came on my unlucky foot, and I thought for a 
moment that it was crushed into a jelly. Cupelin 
came up breathless, scolded the driver for 
starting off at such a pace, and clung on behind, 
jumping down and holding the sledge in its place 
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when the road was very bad, till we got to St. 
Nicholas. As for the others, they were also upset 
once or twice, but, being unencumbered by rugs, 
they hopped out whenever they saw the vehicle 
lurching over. 

It was a cloudless day, but bitterly cold, and we 
were not sorry to leave the sledge at St. Nicholas, 
and be on our feet once more. We walked down to 
Visp, and a lovely walk it was. The torrents were 
fringed with great blocks of clearest ice, which took 
most fantastic forms, sometimes in round balls, 
sometimes like a gigantic fish, and sometimes in 
long icicles. The fine peak of the Weisshorn 
reminded me a little of the Aiguille Vert from 
the Col de Chardonnet. Farther down tht: 
valley the snow was left behind, and flowers, 
white and blue, peeped out from the hedges. I 
gathered a large bouquet of them, and, in con- 
sequence, got to Visp just as the 12.30 train 
was leaving for Vernayaz. Never mind ! We 
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had thoroughly enjoyed our walk, and now for 
breakfast. 

I opened the visitors' book which lay on the table 
in the dining-room of the H6tel de Soleil. The 
first words which caught my eye were, " Try the 
trout." We ordered some, and only regretted that 
a dozen were not forthcoming instead of only two. 
However, the good beefsteak which followed some- 
what compensated us. 

We spent that night at Vemayaz, and next day 
crossed the Salvan to Chamonix. This pretty and 
interesting route is not nearly so well known as it 
deserves. Many persons who put their necks in 
imminent peril while driving over that most unsafe 
road called the TSte Noir, would, I am sure, be 
both surprised and delighted, did they ride over to 
Chamonix by Finhaut and Salvan. It is far more 
picturesque than the other road, and the view which 
it commands is much more extensive. It is practi- 
cable for small carriages with two wheels, but I do 
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not recommend this mode of traversing it. The 
path, we found, was in good condition, in rather too 
good condition, in fact, for the hard and frozen 
earth was very tiring to walk on, and produced a 
stiffness of the limbs which did not disappear for 
some days afterwards. Snow began to fall as we 
left Chatelard, and continued till at half-past four 
o'clock we entered Chamonix. 

" Our last excursion for the season," remarked 
the guides, " and, as usual, weVe brought the good 
people here bad weather." 
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CHAPTER XL 

CONCLUSION. 

The difference between winter and summer in the Alps — 
Best provisions to take — Our method of preventing our 
wine from freezing — Many drawbacks which will be 
removed should mountaineering in winter become 

popular — ^A tribute to the ability of my guides. 

In concluding I must add a few particulars as to 
mountaineering in winter, which can be more 
readily given here than had I inserted them in the 
account of our excursions. I have several times 
remarked upon the fact that on no occasion during 
the months of January and February did we actu- 
ally suffer from cold. It must not be supposed, 
however, that the temperature in the heights is 
the same in winter as in summer. In summer the 

N 
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nights are cold ; the days, when without wind and 
clouds, excessively hot. The variations of tempera- 
ture are far more marked in summer than in winter, 
and the difference between early morning and the 
rest of the day very great. In winter I have often 
taken off my jacket soon after starting, and not 
put it on again during the remainder of the course, 
At that season the sun shines for such a limited 
number of hours, and one is so seldom fully ex- 
posed to it, that one does not suffer from the heat. 
For that reason, the cold is much less felt than with 
the same lowness of temperature it would be in 
summer. The face gets but very slightly burnt, 
and the eyes much less heated than in summer. 

Now as to my manner of carrying the wine and 
provisions. The former I place in two large tin 
gourds. These are enclosed in flannel bags, stuffed 
with cotton wool, and are packed in a knapsack. 
Even with these precautions, the wine has been 
frozen once or twice, at the end of the day. The 
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provisions seldom freeze to any extent. Biscuits 
and cognac seem quite proof against congelation as 
far as my experience goes. 

No doubt, if winter ascents become popular, the 
chdlets will be better arranged for that season, 
more especially as to the heating of the bed- 
rooms. This could easily be managed, and would 
do away with the greatest source of discomfort 
which will be found. Another, hardly less, is 
the state of the roads. Not the high roads, which 
are always kept in good order, but the char 
roads, upon which one must often walk for hours, 
through deep snow, and without the vestige of a 
track. 

I have not concealed the fact that mountaineer- 
ing in winter is, undoubtedly, much more tiring 
than in summer. During the latter season, a ride 
of two or three hours will considerably lessen the 
fatigue, and take one up several thousand feet* 
In winter, this is out of the question. Of course, 
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in summer, the heat is often very trying, but the 
^now is more frequently in good condition, and 
walking on it demands less exertion. 

Many more precautions against avalanches of 
snow have to be taken in winter, but the danger of 
falling stones is almost nil. The descents, as for 
instance, those from Pierrepointue, Montanvert, 
Lognon, &c., are often delightful, and can be 
accomplished in far less time than is required in 
summer, and absolutely without fatigue. 

And then, with what fervour is the winter tourist 
greeted! The inn-keepers strain every nerve to make 
him comfortable. They hope that he is the har- 
binger of a new era, and that, perhaps, some day, the 
francs will .flow in January or February, as they do 
in July and August. I cannot end without express- 
ing my admiration of the consummate skill, strength, 
good temper, and cheerfulness displayed by my 
guides on every occasion. Never have I seen them 
for an instant at fault, whether in finding their way 
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down some crevassed glacier in pitch darkness, or 
in avoiding the various obstacles which the great 
mass of winter snow often placed in our way. 

And now my ramblings during the winter of 
1882-83 are over, and I look forward to the com- 
ing summer. Yet, pleasant though it may be, I 
do not expect anything more enjoyable than my 
winter excursions in the High Alps. 
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APPENDIX A. 

COLD VERSUS HEAT AS A CURE OF 

CONSUMPTION. 

I don't think that a few words will be out of place here, 
referring to the difference which I, as an invalid sent by 
my doctor to Algiers, Hy^res, Mentone, and Meran, and 
going on my own account, and according to my own 
reasoning powers, to heights and bracing air, found 
between these two regimes. At Algiers I felt languid, 
disinclined to take much exercise. Driving chilled me. 
The difference between the sun and the shade was very 
trying. I caught cold easily. I did not sleep well, and 
my appetite was not good. The objections to Hyferes 
were the same, though in a less degree. The wind which 
prevailed there was, however, most objectionable, and 
the following winter I tried the more sheltered Mentone. 
There, the climate certainly was better, but still I was 
not satisfied, and found that, on leaving in the spring, 
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1 had lost several pounds* weight. From there I went 
to Meran, a beautiful little town in the Tyrol, crowded 
with Germans and hotels, which rival each other in 
the vile quality of their respective cuisines^ and the tough- 
ness of the meat which their proprietors expect one to 
eat I remained two months, and was convinced, at the 
end of that time, that the place did not suit me. Switzer- 
land, I knew, agreed with me, for I had spent several 
weeks at Chamonix ' the summer before, and had never 
been so strong in my life as during that time. Doctors 
of highest repute had advised me in June to leave 
London and try Interlaken and Montreux. I had 
carried out their orders, and gone to both of these places. 
I grew weaker and weaker (if possible), and at last, in 
desperation, determined to take the management of my 
health into my own hands. Most fortunately— I may 
say providentially — some people arrived from Chamonix 
at the hotel where I was staying. I was then hesitating 
as to whither I would wend my steps. " Go to Cha- 
monix," was the advice they gave me. I took it, and, by 

easy stages— to Vernayaz— to T^te Noir — to Argentifere 
— I was transported there. The fresh mountain air 
seemed to put new life into me. In a few days I could 

' Chamonix is in the Department of Haute-Savoie ; but I think 
it may be classed under the heading of '* Switzerland." 
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leave my sofa, and sit out in the pine woods. Short drives, 
and then rides, followed, till, at last, I undertook my 
first glacier excursion, mentioned in the preface. When 
I left Chamonix, in August, it was with health restored, 
and one stone ten pounds of weight gained But, once 
more in the valleys, I began to lose my energy and 
strength, and, after another winter at Mentone, I began 
seriously to turn my thoughts towards the discovery of a 
winter place in the mountains. The summer was once 
more spent in the Alps, and the same results followed as 
in the preceding year. At the conclusion of the season 
I announced my intention of spending the winter in 
Switzerland. Doctor— friends — every one exclaimed that 
it was madness. I, who had been on the borders of 
consumption, to think of an3rthing so imprudent At least 
if I thought that the Riviera did not suit me, let me not 
expose myself to the intense cold of Davos or St Moritz. 
I compromised the matter, and went to Montreux. The 
rest is known to my readers. I have given this little 
sketch of the various influences of climate upon my own 
health, as I feel sure that it will interest many who have 
not yet found the air to suit them. I do not, however, 
consider that high mountain air in winter is suitable to the 
patient who, in an advanced state of lung disease, lacks suf- 
ficient strength to enable him to take the amount of exer- 
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cise required to obtain sufficient fresh air. Sleighing is very 
catch-cold work, and I think that high places do good 
only to persons who can walk for an hour or so, and 
can thereby gain the power of sleep, and the appetite 
which mountain air produces in those with whom it 
agrees. In all the bitter cold to which I have been often 
exposed, never once have I caught the slightest chill, 
and yet, at Mentone, three colds were my average for the 
winter, and blisters, and ether long-since discarded 
remedies were brought into constant requisition. The 
entire absence of damp, and the purity of the air, no 
doubt account for this fact 

A short time ago, I had the following conversation with 
a mountaineer of many years' experience, " How is it," 
he asked me, " that you can walk for hours in the moun- 
tains without fatigue, and make all these ascents, when 
your constitution is by no means a strong one, and, as 
every doctor whom you have consulted has told you, 
your predisposition to the fatal disease of consumption — 
which is so much developed in your family— is so great ? " 
** It must be the air," I answered ; " have you never 
heard of similar cases ? " "I have," he replied, ** and 
both my two friends, with whom just the same results 
from the same treatment followed, gave me, when I 
questioned them, the same answer which you have done." 
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"Were they, then, also consumptive?" I inquired. 
" Yes," he said, " and not only consumptive, but, in one 
case, the disease was in such an advanced condition, that 
my young friend's doctor had told him that a year 
more was all he could expect to live. On hearing this, 

Mr. went to Switzerland. He got a little stronger 

there. Some friends invited him to make a few expedi- 
tions with them. He did so, got better, and soon began 
mountaineering on his own account. At the end of a year, 
hardly a trace of his malady remained, and at the end of 
the second year he was completely cured." *' And the 
other ? " I asked. " Very much the same history," he re- 
plied, " but he had not been quite so ill at the beginning." 
One more case, this time apropos of general debility and 
weakness more than of consumption. Last summer an 
American arrived at Chamonix in very feeble heakh, had 
been so for years, he said. He remained for some time at 
the Hotel d'Angleterre, and then, by my advice, tried Mon- 
tanvert. He managed to walk up there, stayed a week, 
and finally departed over the Col du G^ant to Cour- 
mayeur, a trudge of from ten to twelve hours. I could cite 
many other cases in which similar results have followed, 
but I think I have said enough to convince those who 
have not themselves tried it, of the miraculous eflfects of 
mountain air. 
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APPENDIX B. 

MOUNTAIN WALKERS AND VALLEY 

WALKERS. 

I HAVE often dwelt on the fatigue I experienced during 
our long and unavoidable walks in the valleys, either 
before or after ascents. Now, to the inexperienced it may 
seem odd, that three hours walking on a flat road should 
tire one more than six uphill. Yet such is the case. I 
have many times discussed this question with men accus- 
tomed to the mountains, and the conclusion which I have 
drawn from their opinions and my own observations is 
that, on flat and smooth ground the pace is much faster, 
the foot is always placed in exactly the same position, and, 
therefore, the same muscles are constantly brought into 
use, the air is less sustaining in the valleys, and earth far 
less elastic than ice or good snow. There is the same 
difference between walking on roads or ascending on 
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snow slopes, and between mounting over the latter or on 
rocks. On rocks the arms come into play, and the feet 
are never placed twice in precisely the same manner. 
The progress is very slow, and the occupation contains 
plenty of variety which amuses and distracts the mind. 
My guides say that the English are " terrible " in the 
valleys. " We have our knapsacks and they give us their 
coats ; then they stride on in front, perhaps under a 
broiling sun, and they can't understand why they can 
walk faster than we do; c'esi les valUes qui tuenV^ 
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APPENDIX C. ^. 

CHAMONIX IN WINTER. 

Should any one want to visit this place in winter, the fol- 
lowing particulars may be useful. A diligence runs daily 
from Geneva to Salanches. The night may be spent there 
not uncomfortably, and the journey continued next day. 
No diligence runs between Chamonix and Salanches after 
October i and before May i. A carriage to hold four 
inside and one on the box can be hired at Geneva for the 
entire journey— cost no francs; the horses will be 
changed twice, and a sledge provided from Chatelard 
should there be too much snow to proceed all the way 
to Chamonix on wheels. The post passes daily, doing 
the journey partly by night. Several hotels remain open 
at Chamonix all the winter, including the Hotel Mont- 
Blanc, des Alpes, Couttet, and de TUnion.* 

' I cannot speak too highly of the comfort of the H6tel 
Mont-Blanc, at which I stayed during part of the winter. 
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Every comfort can be had from Geneva at Chamonix 
in winter. Fish, all kinds of meat and game, &c. ; and 
the rooms are heated with stoves, and protected with 
double windows from the cold. 

I see no reason why Chamonix should not, some day, 
rival Davos and St. Moritz as a winter resort. Two 
charming chalets, on the hill-side above the town, facing 
due south, are being turned into a casino. A good 
band will be hired for the summer season, which will 
play every evening, on the prettily laid- out terraces in 
front There will also be a reading-room, and should 
the thing succeed (as it ought to), an opera-house will 
be added. In winter this would be even a greater re- 
source than in summer, and land flooded for skating, and 
everything else which could contribute to the amusement 
of the visitors, would certainly be arranged by the ener- 
getic natives of this civilized little place, did it come 
into fashion at that season. That it will do so, sooner 
or later, I feel persuaded. 

A railway is to be opened in a few weeks at La Roche 
near Bonneville (Ligne Annecy-Genfeve), which will 
shorten the drive from Geneva to Chamonix by three 
hours. 
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APPENDIX D. 

THE AIGUILLE DU TACUL. 

I SHOULD like to say something about an easy ascent in 
the chain of Mont Blanc, which was done for the first 
time some three or four years ago, and which really merits 
attention. I refer to the Pic or Aiguille du TacuL This 
mountain is well seen from Montanvert. It stands on 
the junction of the Mer de Glace and the Glacier de 
L^chaud, and, when ascended by the Glacier des Peri- 
ades, presents no difficulties to the tolerably experienced. 
A couloir, guarded by a small bergschrund, and then an 
arete of sound rocks, with good foothold and handhold, 
lead from the glacier mentioned above to the summit. The 
view is a magnificent one, for the spectator stands in a 
perfect circle of snowy peaks, from which glittering gla- 
ciers roll their icy waves. The rocky walls of the Grandes 
Jorasses are unique from this point, and the chain of 
Mont Rose and other distant summits appear above on 
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every side. The height is about 11,500 feet In ascend- 
ing, should your guides not have been up before, all they 
must do, once off the Glacier du G^ant (which they may 
quit soon after it joins the Mer de Glace), is to bear very 
much to the right, till they come in sight of the couloir. 
The couloir cannot be mistaken, and the way from 
henceforth is quite plain. On the other side of the 
couloir is the steep slope up which we came when mak- 
ing the first passage of the Col. During the summer I 
had ascended the Aiguille, and was much surprised to 

notice the tracks of Mr. C *s caravan, who had done 

this mountain in the winter. The line of tracks was well 
marked, and there is no doubt that they were really those 
of his party. I had certain knowledge that no one had 
been up since. 
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APPENDIX E. 

THE ROPE. 

During my winter excursions the rope was called into 
constant requisition. Some of my readers may consider 
that we used it too frequently, and on places where so 
much caution was not required. It may be so, and yet 
I still maintain that this precaution is never a foolish 
one. On mule paths, in the winter season changed into 
smooth and often very steep slopes of snow, the rope 
prevented many an awkward slip, and saved us much 
time. On glaciers which in summer are ice, but were 
then covered with snow, which hid their crevasses, the rope 
was invariably used. Even to cross the Mer de Glace 
we were tied up, and very thankful I felt that the pre- 
caution had been taken, when one of the party suddenly 
sank to his waist in a concealed pitfall. I invariably 
use the English Alpine Club rope, with red thread 
inside. It is light, and can thoroughly be depended 
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upon. Some guides are very careless about ropes, 
and I have seen one who is well known and con- 
sidered first-class, tie up a party with a rope which he 
had used the day before for attaching his horse to a cart. 
My guide was entreated by some of his comrades to sell 
an old rope which he no longer used, and he finally 
destroyed it to prevent any danger arising should it get 
into any one else's possession. Have your own rope, and 
never be persuaded to use another, unless it is of a 
quality known to you, and has been carefully examined 
by yourself 
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APPENDIX F. 

COxNDITION OF THE SNOW IN WINTER. 

We very seldom found the snow in good condition 
during the winter season in the heights. The heat of 
the sun;. which will sometimes, in summer, consolidate 
by partial' melting freshly fallen snow in the space 
of forty-eight hours, was wanting. On slopes facing 
the south the snow, after several days' fine weather, 
was good, but everywhere to the north it was of an 
execrable quality. For several days fine weather was a 
rarity during the winter of 1882-83. Five days was the 
longest duration of unbroken weather, with the exception 
of a fortnight from February 19 to March 5. During 
that time there was only one cloudy day, but the terrific 
gale which raged under those blue skies, in the upper 
regions, was even more of an obstacle to mountaineering 
than had mists prevailed. In the corresponding season 
of 1881-82 the weather was very different. For three 
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months it was quite settled, and there was but little snow 
on the ground. Nevertheless, my guide has told me that 
during the excursions he made in January and February 

with Mr. C , they never once found what would, in 

summer, be considered good snow. The wind, of course, 
helps to harden it, but really good snow to both north and 
south cannot be expected when the small amount of heat 
which it receives from the sun in the winter months is 
remembered. When ascending through forests, we 
generally found the snow very soft. In almost every walk 
which takes one off the road and up the slopes an ice- 
axe, however, in some places is an absolute necessity. 
While going to Montanvert, and just before turning the 
corner beyond which the first glimpse of the hotel is 
obtained, quite half an hour's cutting is almost always 
required. Ten minutes from Breuil I cut for a quarter 
of an hour straight up the ar^te above the hotel. There 
were no traces of crevasses as far as the Col, therefore the 
rope was not used ; the snow was as hard as snow can be. 
On the opposite, or northern side, several snow-bridges 
broke under our weight, but, as I mentioned before, we 
were roped on leaving the hut, and the cord kept well 
stretched all the time. 
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APPENDIX G. 

HOTELS AND INNS IN THE ALPINE 

VALLEYS. 

With the exception of Valtoumanche and Zermatt, we 
could invariably get what we wanted at the different inns 
where we either had breakfast, spent the night, or firom 
which we took our provisions. The Hotel des Alpes, at 
Orsibres was especially well provided, and the numerous 
dishes which came up for my dinner on the two occa- 
sions when I spent the night there, really astonished me. 
Bourg St. Pierre, also, was much better supplied than I 
expected, and Chatillon was thoroughly comfortable. At 
Chatelard (H6tel Suisse) I also spent a night, and was 
given an excellent dinner. Our breakfast at the Hdtel 
Soliel, Visp, is still fresh in my memory. Vemayaz, of 
course, was highly civilized. As for Valtoumanche, I 
have already spoken of its two veal cutlets. And at 
Zermatt we should have fared badly, had we not had the 
good fortune to meet with the capable and energetic 
Ignace Biner. Moral — take plenty of potted meats. 
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APPENDIX H. 

A HIGH LEVEL ROUTE ALONG THE CHAIN 

OF MONT BLANC 

Why has no one yet done a high level route along the 
chain of Mont Blanc ? It is quite practicable, and would 
be an interesting excursion. Here is a plan for two 
routes, compiled by my guide and myself. The idea 
was his. 

Route L (Difficult.) 

I St day. From Pavilion de Trelatete over Col In- 
franchisable to cabin on les Aiguilles Grise. 

2nd day. From cabin over Mont Blanc to Grands 
Mulets. 

3rd day. From Grands Mulets over Col du Midi to 
Col du G^ant 

4th day. Ascend Aiguille du G^ant and descend to 
Montanvert (or ascend Aiguille du Tacul and cross Col 
du Tacul to Pierre \ Beranger or Couvercle). 

5 th day. Cross Col des Courtes to Lognoa 

6th day. From Lognon over Col d'Argentifere to Orsiferes. 
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Route II. (Easier.) 

ist day. Over Col de Miage to cabin on les Aiguilles 
Grise. 

2nd day. From cabin over Mont Blanc to Grands 
Mulets. 

3rd day. From Grand Mulets over Col du Midi to 
Montanvert (or along Plan des Aiguilles). 

4th day. From Montanvert over Col des Grands 
Montets (ascend Aiguille) to Lognon. 

5th day. From Lognon over Col du Chardonnet and 
Fen^tre de Saleinaz by Glacier d'Orny to Orsiferes (or by 
Glacier du Tour to Chamonix). 

For day i (routes I. and II.) it would be advisable to 
order a porter from Courmayeur to ascend to the cabin 
with provisions, blankets, and wood. 

For day 2 (route I.) another porter should be sent to 
the Col du Gdant. 

If the travellers spend the night at Pierre k Beranger 
on the Couvercle, a porter could be ordered from Mon- 
tanvert (there is a telegraph office at the hotel). The 
cabin at the Pierre k Beranger is in such a bad condition 
that it is preferable to sleep under the rocks outside. I 
would suggest a tent being kept at Montanvert which 
travellers could hire and pitch at the Jardin. 
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APPENDIX I. 

A FEW WORDS OF CAUTION. 

One word as to guides who have been accustomed to 
the mountains in the winter as compared with those who 
only know them in summer. There are, it is true, many 
risks which any guide with common sense would know 
how to avoid, and which are the natural results of the 
winter season. But how few guides have that extent of 
reasoning power, and that almost instinctive knowledge 
of the different qualities of ice and snow at that time of 
year which experience in ^mmer ascents alone cannot 
give them ! Therefore (and I cannot urge the point too 
strongly), if you desire to make winter ascents, take with 
you, at least, one guide who has tried that sort of work 
before. Or you may, perhaps, have a really first-rate man 
who, though without actual experience, has studied the 
questiop seriously and intelligently. In that case he 
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ought to be capable of avoiding the risks of winter ex- 
cursions. One instance, however, will be remembered, 
of a guide of well-known ability losing his life through 
want of experience. I allude to the death of Bennen, 
on the Haut-de-Cry,^ Canton de Valais. He started 
with two Englishmen and three natives of Ardon on the 
28th of February, 1864, to ascend that mountain. The 
slope was steep, " a sort of couloir on a large scale," and 
the snow in a most unstable condition. When 150 feet 
from the top the crust slipped and the whole party were 
carried down in the avalanche. One of the Englishmen 
and Bennen were suffocated. The writer ends his 
thrilling description with these words : — " Bennen has 
been accused of rashness in this unfortunate accident. 
It is not the case. He was misled by the total differ- 
ence of the state of snow in a winter ascent from what is 
to be met with in summer." * 

* The summit of the Haut-de-Cry is 9699 feet above the 
level of the sea. 
2 The Alpine Journal^ No. 6. 



THE END. 
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of Yacca. Translated by Alfred Elwes. With Maps and over 
130 full-page and text Engravings. 2 vols., 8vo, 42J. 

Carlyle (T.) Reminiscences of my Irish journey in 1849. 
Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

Challamel {M. A.) History of Fashion in France. With 21 
Plates, specially coloured by hand, satin-wood binding, imperial 
8vo, 28j. 

Changed Cross {The), and other Religious Poems. i6mo, 2J. 6</. 

Child of tlu Cavern {Tlu) ; or, Strange Doings Underground. 
By Jules Verne. Translated by W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous 
Illustrations. Sq. cr. 8vo, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. ; cl., plain edges, 31. 6d. 
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Choice Editions of Choice Books. 2S. 6d. each. Illustrated by 
C. W. Cope, R.A., T. Creswick, R.A., E. Duncan, Birket 
Foster, J. C. Horsley, A.R.A., G. Hicks, R. Redgrave, R.A., 
C Stonehouse, F. Tayi.er, G. Thomas, H. J. Townshend, 
E. H. Wehnert, Harrison Weir, &c. 



Bloomfield's Farmer's Boy. 
Campbeirs Pleasures of Hope. 
Coleridge's Ancient Mariner. 
Goldsmith's Deserted Village. 
Goldsmith's Vicar of Wakefield. 
Gray's Elegy in a Churchyard. 
Keat's Eve of St. Agnes. 



Milton's L* Allegro. 
Poetry of Nature. Harrison Weir. 
Rogers* (Sam.) Pleasures of Memory. 
ShaJcespeare's Songs and Sonnets. 
Tennyson's May Queen. 
Elizabethan Poets. 
Wordsworth's Pastoral Poems. 



" Such works are a glorious beatification for a poet" — Atkenceum. 

Christ in Song. By Dr. Philip Schaff. A New Edition, 
revised, cloth, gilt edges, dr. 

Confessions of a Frivolous Girl ( The) : A Novel of Fashionable 
Life. Edited by Robert Grant. Crown 8vo, dr. Paper boards, is. 

Coote {W.) Wanderings South by East. Illustrated, 8vo, 215. 

Comet of Horse (The) : A Story for Boys. By G. A. Henty. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, numerous graphic Illustrations, 5^. 

Cripps the Carrier. 3rd Edition, ts. See Blackmore. 

Cruise of HM,S. " Challenger'' {The). By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

With Route Map and many Illustrations, dth E^tion,demy8vo, cloth, 
i8x. Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, some of the Illustrations, 7^. d/. 

Cruise oftJu Walnut Shell (The). An instructive and amusing 
Story, told in Rhyme, for Children. With 32 Coloured Plates. 
Square fancy boards, 51. 

ry AN VERS (N) An Elementary History of Art. Crown 

-^-^ 8vo, lar. 6d. 



Elementary History of Music. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. 



Daughter (A) of Heth. By W. Black. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Day of My Life {A) ; or^ Every-Day Experience at Eton. 
By an Eton Boy, Author of *' About Some Fellows." i6mo, cloth 
extra, 2s. 6d. 6th Thousand. 

Decoration. Vol. II., folio, 6x. Vol. III., New Series, folio, 
7J. d/. 

De Leon (E.) Egypt under its Khedives. With Map and 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 41. 

Dick Cheveley : his Fortunes and Misfortunes. By W. H. G. 
Kingston. 350 pp., square i6mo, and 22 full-page Illustrations. 
Cloth, gilt edges, ^s. dd, ; plainer binding, plain edges, y. 
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Dick SandSy the Boy Captain. By Jules Verne. With nearly 

100 Illustrations, cloth, gilt, iQr.6^; plain binding and plain edges, 5x. 

Don Quixote^ Wit and Wisdom of. By Emma Thompson. 

Square fcap. 8vo, 5/. 6d, 

Donnelly (J^.) Atlantis in the Antediluvian World. Crown 
8vo, I2s. 6d. 

Dos Passos (^. R.) Law of Stockbrokers and Stock Exchanges. 
8vo, 35J. 

PGYPT. See " Senior," " De Leon," " Foreign Countries." 

Eight Cousins. See Alcott. 

Electric Lighting. A Comprehensive Treatise. By J. E. H. 
Gordon. 8vo, fully Illustrated. \Jn prtparaiioH. 

Elementary History (An) of Art. Comprising Architecture, 
Sculpture, Painting, and the Applied Arts. By N. D'Anvsrs. 
With a Preface by Professor Roger Smith. New Edition, iUustrated 
with upwards of 200 Wood Engravings. Crown 8vo, strongly bound 
in cloth, price los. 6d, 

Elementary History (An) of Music. Edited by Owen J. 
DuLLEA. Illustrated with Portraits of the most eminent Composers, 
and Engravings of the Musical Instruments of many Nations. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. Crown 8vo, 6j. 
Embroidery (Handbook of). Edited by Lady Marian Alford, 

and published by authority of the Royal School of Art Needlework. 
With 22 Coloured Plates, Designs, &a Crown 8vo, 51. 

Emerson {R. W.) Life and Writings. Crown Svo, 8^. td. 
English Catalogue of Books. Vol. IIL, 1872 — i88a Royal 

8vo, half-morocco, 42r. 

Dramatists of To-day. By W. Archer, M.A- Crown 

8vo, 8j. 6d. 

English Philosophers. Edited by K B. Ivan Muller, M.A. 

A series intended to give a concise view of the works and lives of English 
thinkers. Crown Svo volumes of 180 or 200 pp., price y. 6J. each. 



Francis Bacon, by Thomas Fowler. 
Hamilton, by W. H. S. Monck. 
Hartley and James Mill, by G. S. 
Bower 



*John Stuart Mill, by Miss Helen 
Taylor. 
Shaftesbury and Hutcheson, by 

Professor Fowler. 
Adam Smith, by J. A. Farrer. 
* Notyet^ublisktd. 

Episodes in the Life of an Indian Chaplain. Crown Svo, 

cloth extra, 12s. (xi. 
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Episodes of French History. Edited, with Notes. Maps, and 
Illustrations, by Gustave Masson, B. A. Small 8vo, 2j. dd, each. 

1. Oharlemacme ajid the Oarlovinfirians. 

2. IjOuIb XI. ajid the Orusades. 

3. Part I. Francis I. and Oharles V. 

,, II. FranolB I. and the BenalBsanoe. 

4. Henry IV. and the End of the Wars of Beliffion. 

Erema ; or^ My Father^ s Sin, 6s, See Blackmore. 

Etcher {The), Containing 36 Examples of the Original 
Etched -work of Celebrated Artists, amongst others : Birket Foster, 
J. E. Hodgson, R.A., Colin Hunter, J. P. Heseltine, Robert 
W. Macbeth, R. S. Chattock, &c. Vols, for 1881 and 1882, 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. izr. dd, each. 

Eton. See " Day of my Life," " Out of School," " About Some 
Fellows." 



pAEM Ballads. By Will Carleton. Boards, ij.; cloth, 

•^ gilt edges, ix. 6d, 

Farm Festivals, By the same Author. Uniform with above. 

Fami Legends, By the same Author. See above. 

Fashion {History of). See ** Challamel." 

Fechner{G, T.) On Life after Death, i2mo, vellum, 2x. 6d, 

Felkin {R, W.) and Wilson (Rev. C, T.) Uganda and the 

Egyptian Soudan. An Account of Travel in Eastern and Equatorial 
Africa ; including a Residence of Two Years at the Court of King 
Mtesa, and a Description of the Slave Districts of Bahrel-Ghazel and 
Darfour. With a New Map of 1200 miles in these Provinces ; 
numerous Illustrations, and Notes. By R. W. Felkin, F.R.G.S., 
&c., &c. ; and the Rev. C. T. Wilson, M.A. Oxou., FRG.S. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, doth, 2&r. 

Fern Paradise {The): A Plea for the Culture of Ferns, By 
F. G. Heath. New Edition, i^Uy Illustrated, large post 8vo, doth, 
gilt edges, i2r. 6d, Sixth Edition. 

Fern World {The), By F. G. Heath. Illustrated by Twelve 

Coloured Plates, giving complete Figures (Sixty-four in all) of eveiy 
Species of British Fern, printed from Nature ; by several full-page 
and other Engravings. Cloth, gilt edges, 6th Edition, I2r. 6</. 

Few Hints on Proving WUls {A), Enlarged Edition, is. 
Fields iJF. T.) Yesterdays with Auth^s, New Ed, 8vo., idi; 
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J*irst Steps in Conversational French Grammar, By F. Jui.ieh. 
Being an Introduction to '*Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Gramnuiirc," by the same Author. Fcap. Svo, 128 pp., ij;. 

Florence. See " Yriarte." 

Fiowers of Shakespeare. 32 beautifully Coloured Plates. $s. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction, Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878 9. By J- E« H. Gordon, B.A. Cantah. With 
numerous Illustrations. C5loth limp, square i6mo, 51. 

Foreign Countries and British Colonics, A series of Descriptive 

Handbooks. Each volume will be the work of a writer who has 
special acquaintance with the subject. Crown Svo, 5/. 6^. each. 

Australia, by J. F. Vesey Fitzgerald. 
Austria, by D. Kay, F.R.G.S. 
•Canada, by W. Fraser Rae. 



Peru, by Clements R. Markham, 

C B 
Russia, by W. R. Morfill, M. A. 
Spain, by Rev. Wentworth Webster. 
Sweden and Norway, by F. H. 

Woods. 
•Switzerland, byW. A. P. Coolidg 

M.A. 
•Turkey-in-Asia, by J. C. McCoan, 

M.P. 
West Indies, by C H. Eden, 

F.R.G.S. 



Denmark and Iceland, by K C 

Otte. 
Ej:;ypt, by S. Lane Poole, B.A. 
Fiance, by Miss M. Roberts. 
Greece, by L. Sergeant, B.A. 
•Holland, by R. L. Poole. 
Japan, by S. Mossman. 
•New Zealand. 

•Persia, by Major-Gen. Sir F. Gold- 
smid. 

• Not ready yet. 

Franc {Maud Jeanne), The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings, with gilt edges: — 

Emily's Choice. 5/. 
Hall's Vineyard. 4^. 
John's Wife : A Story of Life in 
South Australia. 4r. 



Marian ; or. The Light of Some 

One's Home. 5J. 
Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4J. 



Vermont Vale. 5j. 

Minnie's Mission. 41. 

Little Mercy, y. 

Beatrice Melton's Discipline. 4r« 

No Longer a Child. 41. 

Golden Gifts. 5j. 

Two Sides to Every Question. 5x. 



Francis (F,) War, Waves, and Wanderings, including a Cruise 
in the "Lancashire Witch." 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth extra, 24^. 

Froissart {The Bo/s), Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spain, &c. By Sidney Lanier. The Volume is 
fully Illustrated, and uniform with * * The Boy's King Arthur." Crown 
8vo, cloth, ys, 6d, 

From Newfoundland to Manitoba ; a Guide through Canada's 

Maritime, Mining, and Prairie Provinces. By W. ERASER Rajb. 
Crown 8vo, with several Maps, dr. 
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r^AMES of Patience, See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition). 2 vols, in i, small 4to, 6j, 
THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price los, (xl, ; Smaller Edition, cloth 

extra, 2s, 6d. 

The Gentle Life, Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 

About in the World, Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 
Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas k Kempis' 

" De Imitatione ChristL" 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborura, or Quotation Hand- 
book, dr. 

Essays by Montaigne, Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of ** The Gentle Life." 

The Gentle Life, 2nd Series. 

The Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected, By the 
Author of "The Gentle Life." 

Half-Length Portraits, Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. 

Essays on English Writers^ for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell, 
A Man's Tlwughts, By J. Hain Friswelu 



Gilder ( W, H) SchtvatluCs Search. Sledging in quest of the 

Franklin Records. Illustrated, 8vo, \2s. td, 

Gilpin's Forest Scenery, Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with " The Fern 
World," re-issued, 7/. dd, 

Gordon {/, E, H,), See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," "Electric Lighting." 

Gouffe. The Royal Cookery Book, By Jules GouFFi ; trans- 
lated and adapted for English use by Alphonsb Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to tier Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in coloun. 161 Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2s, 

^— — Domestic Exlition, half-bound, lox. 6^. 

*' Bv iax the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has ever been sub- 
mittea to the gastrooomical world.*'— /W/ MaU UaMttU, 
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Great Artists. See " Biographies." 

Great Historic Galleries of England (The). Edited by Lord 
Ronald GowER, F.S.A., Trustee of the National Portrait Gallerv. 
Illustrated by 24 large and carefully t\itcaXtd permanent Photc^japns 
of some of the most celebrated Pictures by the Great Masters. Vol. I., 
imperial 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 36;. VoL II., with 36 large 
permanent photographs, 2/. 12s, 6d, 

Great Musicians. Edited by F. Hueffer. A Series of 
Biographies, crown 8vo, 3^. each : — 



Bach. 
•Beethoven. 
•Berlioz. 

English Church Com- 
posers. 



Schubert. 
•Schumann. 
Richard Wagner. 
Weber, 



•Handel. 

•Mendelssohn. 

•Mozart. 

PurcelL 

Rossini. 

* In pnpatuHtm, 

Green (JV,) A Thousand Years Hence. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Grohmann {JV, A. B.) Camps in the Rockies. 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
8 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 24;. Thb work is re-issued in cheaper 
binding, 8 vols., at lor. 6d. each. 

" It supplies a want which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of mil 
students of history." — Timet, 

-^— Masson^s School Edition. The 

History of P'rance from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution ; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M. A., 
with Chronologic^ Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustave Masson, B.A., Assistant Ma.«iter at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, los. td. 

Guizofs History of England. In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, doth extra, gilt, 
24^ each ; re-issue in cheaper binding, I or. 6d. each. 

"For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and beauty of illustration, these 
volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold their own 
against any production of an age so luxurious as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Timet, 

Guyon {Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 



TJrANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 
Hall (W. W.) How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims^ 

Physical, Mental, and Moral. By W. W, Hall, A.M., M.D, 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 2nd Edition. 
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Harper's Monthly Magazine. Published Monthly. 160 pages, 

fully Illustrated, ix. 

Vol. I. December, 1880, to May, 1 88 1. 
,, II. May, 1 88 1, to November, 188 1. 
,, III. June to November, 1882. 
Super-royal 8vo, 8j. td, each. 

" ' Harper's Magazine ' is so thickly sown with excellent illustration) that to count 
them would be a work of time ; not that it is a picture magrazine, for the eneravings 
illustrate the text after the manner seen in some of our choicest iditions tie luxe.*' -^ 
St. yames't Gasette. 

" It is so pretty, so bi^, and so cheap. ... An extraordinary shillingsworth-^ 
160 large octavo pages, with over a score of articles, and more than three times as 
many illustrations. " - Edinburgh Daily Review. 

** An amazing shillingsworth . . . combining choice literature of both nations." — 
Nonconformist, 



Hatton (Joseph) journalistic London: Portraits and En^ 
gravings, with letterpress, of Distinguished Writers of the Day. Fcap. 
4to, I2s. 6d, 

Three Recruits^ and the Girls they left behind them. 



Small post, 8vo, dr. 

" It hurries us along in unflagging excitement." — Timsf, 

Heart of Africa, Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 

Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 15J. 

Heath {Francis George), See " Autumnal Leaves," " Burnham 
Beeches," "Fern Paradise," "Fern W'^rld," "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," "Our Woodland Trees," " Peasant Life," "Sylvan Spring," 
" Trees and Ferns," " Where to Find Ferns." 

Heber's {Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns, With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. SmaU 4to, handsomely bound, 'js, 6d, 
Morocco, i&r. 6d, and 21s, New and Cheaper Edition, cloth, y, dcU 

Heir of KUfinnan ( The), By W. H. G. Kingston. With 

Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, ^s, 6d, ; plainer binding, plak 
cd^es, 5J. 

Heldmann {Bernard) Mutiny on Board the Ship " Leander** 
Small post 8vo, gilt edges, numerous Illustrations, ^s, 6d, 

Henty {G, A,) Winning his Spurs. Numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 51. 

Comet of Horse ; which see. 

Herrick {Robert) Poetry, Preface by Austin Dobson. With 

numerous Illustrations, by E. A. Abbby. 4to, gilt edges, 421. 

History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye^»itness, The 
Story of the Coup d'£ut By Victor Hugo. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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History of Ancient Art. Translated from the German of John 
WiNCKELMANN, by JoiiN LoDGK, M.D. With very nameroas 
Plates and lUostrations. 2 vols., %s\yt 36tr. 

England, See Gulzot. 

English Literature, See Scherr. 

Fashion, Coloured Plates. 28J. See Challamel. 

Frame, See Guizot. 

■ Russia, See Rambaud. 

-^— — MercJiant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States, See Bryant. 

History and Frinciples of Weaving by Hand and by Poufer. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo^ 
cloth extra, i/. $s. Second Edition. 

Hitchman {Francis) Public Life of the Fight Hon, Benjamin 
Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield. New Edition, with Portrait Crown 
8vo, 3J. (ni. 

Holmes {O, IV,) The Poetical Works of Oliver Wendell Holmes, 
In 2 vols., i8mo, exquisitely printed, and chastely bound in limp 
cloth, giic tops, lor. 6(/, 

Hoppus {y, D.) Riverside Papers, 2 vols., 12^. 

Hovgaard {A.) See " Nordenskiold's Voyage." Svo, 2 is. 

How I Crossed Africa : from the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean^ 
Through Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi 
Affluents, &C.-V0I. I., The King's Rifle. Vol. II., The Coillard 
Family. By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and 118 half- 
page and smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and I large one.. 
2 vols., demy Svo, cloth extra, 42J. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other Exercises. 
With Illustrations, small post Svo, $s. 

Hugo {Victor) ^^ Ninety-Tliree'* Illustrated. Crown Svo, 6j. 



Toilers of the Sea, Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6^. ; fancy 

boards, zs, ; cloth, 2j. 6</. ; on large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, loj. dd, 

and his Times, Translated from the French of A, 

Barbou by Ellen E. Frewer. 120 Illustrations, many of them 
from designs by Victor Hugo himself. Super-royal Svo, cloth extra, 
24J. 

See " History of a Crime." 
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Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 portfolios, 21J. each, or 4 

vols., half-morocco, gilt edges, 12 guineas, containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each. See below. 

"Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important ' International' 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN:' bein? the Lives and 
Portraits of the xoo Greatest Men of Histoi^, divided into Eight Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume. I'he Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stanlkv, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froudb, and Professor Max 
MOller: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz ; in France, MM. Taine and 
Renan : and in America^ Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings;"— ylca<i!r/»'^. 

Hygiene and Public Health {A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, One guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer, See 

BlCKERSl £TI{. 



ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education, Edited by 
•^ Edward J. Poynter, R. A. Each Volume contains numerous Illus- 
trations, and is strongly bound for the use of Students, price 5j. The 
Volumes now ready are : — 

PAINTING. 



French and Spanish. 
Ensrlish and American. 



Olasslc and Italian. By Percy 

R. Head. 
German, Flemish, and Dutch. 

ARCHITECTURE. 

Classic and Early Christian. 

Gothic and Benaissance. By T. Roger Smith. 

SCULPTURE. 

Antique : Egyptian and Greek. | Benaissance and Modem. 

Italian Sculptors of the 14th and 15th Centuries. 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Colour. | Architectural Ornament. 

Illustrated Dictionary (An) of Words used in Art and 
Archaeology. Explaining Terms frequently used in Works on 
Architecture, Arms, Bronzes, Christian Art, Colour, Costume, Deco- 
ration, Devices, Emblems, Heraldry, Lace, Personal Ornaments, 
Pottery, Painting, Sculpture, &g., with their Derivations. By J. W. 
MoLLETT, B.A., Officier de Tlnstniction Publique (France) j Author 
of " Life of Rembrandt," &c Illustrated with 600 Wood Engravings. 
Small 4to, strongly bound in cloth, \^s. 

In my Indian Garden. By Phil Robinson, Author of " Under 
the Punkah." With a Preface by Edwin A rnold, M. A. , C. S. I., &c. 
Crown 8vo, limp doth, 4th Edition, y, 6d, 
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Irving ( Washington). Complete Library Edition of his Works 
in 27 Vols., Copyright, Unabridged, and with the Antlior's Latest 
Revisions, called the " Geoffrey Crayon " Edition, handsomely printed 
in large square 8vo, on superfine laid paper, and each volume^ of 
about 500 pages, will be fully Illustrated. 12/. td* per yoL See also 
•• Little Britwn." 

(*' American Men of Letters.") 2s. 6d, 



c^AMES (C.) Curiosities of Law and Lawyers. 8vo, 

J ^s, 6d, 

^0 Anson (O.) William Lloyd Garrison and his Times. Crown 
8vo, I2J. 6d» 

yones (Major) The Emigrants^ Friend, A Complete Guide to 

the United States. New Edition. 2s, 6d, 



l^ EM PIS {Thomas a) Daily Text- Book. Square i6mo, 
'' V zr. 6^. ; interleaved as a Birthday Book, 3^. (>d. 

Kingston ( W. H, G.). See '* Snow-Shoes," " Child of the 

Cavern," "Two Supercargoes," "With Axe and Rifle," "Brum's 
Fortune." " Heir of Kilfinnan," "Dick Cheveley." Each vol., with 
very^ numerous Illustrations, square crown i6mo, gilt edges, 7^. 6^. j 
plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 



T ADY SUverdal^s Sweetheart, ds. See 6LA.CK. 

Lanier. See " Boy's Froissart," " King Arthur," &c. 

Lamdell {B,) Through Siberia. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 301. ; New 
Edition, very numerous illustrations, 8vo, 15X. 

Larden {W,) School Course on If eat. Illustrated, crown 8vo, ^s. 

Lathrop (G. P,) In the Distance. 2 vols., crown Svo, 21^. 

Lectures on Architecture. By E. Viollet-le-Duc. Translated 
by Benjamin Bucknall, Architect. With 33 Steel Plates and 200 
Wood Engravings. Super-royal Svo, leather back, gilt top, with 
complete Index, 2 vols., 3/. 3^. 

Leyland (P. W.) A Holiday in South Africa. Crown Svo 
1 2 J. 6d, 
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Library of Religious Poetry. A Collection of the Best Poems 
of all Ages and Tongues. Edited by Philip Schaff, D.D., LL.D., 
and ARTHb«. Oilman, M.A. Ro^al 8vo, 1036 pp., cloth extra, gilt 
edges, 2 IX.; re-issue in cheaper binding, lar. dd, 

Lindsay ( W, S,) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps, and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy 8vo, cloth extra. Vols. I and 2, i u, ; vols. 3 and 4, i^r. each. 
4 vols, complete for 5cxr. 

Little Britain ; together with ITie Spectre Bridegrooniy and A 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow. By Washington Irving. An entirely 
New Edition de luxe^ specially suitable for Presentation. Illustrated 
by 120 very fine Enj;ravings on Wood, by Mr. J. D. Cooper. 
Designed by Mr. Charles O. Murray. Re-issue, square crown 
8vo, cloth, dr. 

Long (Mrs, IV. H. C.) Peace and War in the Transvaal. 
i2mo, 3j. 6d, 

Lorna Doone. 6s,, 31J. 6//., 35 j. See " Blackmore.** 

Low's Select Novelets. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 3^. 6//. 
each. 

Priends : a Duet. By E. S. Phelps, Author of •* The Gates 
Ajar." 

Baby Bue : Her Adventures and Misadventures, her Priends 
and her Enemies. By Charles M. Clay. 

The Story of Helen Troy. 
" A pleasant book.' — 7>*/A. 

The Clients of Dr. Bemaffius. From the French of LuciEN 
BiART, by Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

The Undiscovered Country. By W; D. How ells. 

A Oentleman of Leisure. By Edgar Fawcett. 

Low's Standard Library of Travel and Adventure. Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 71. 6^., except where price is 
given. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I found Livingstone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. Through the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley. I2x. 6d. 

5. The Threshold of the Unknown Be^ion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lar. 6d.) 

6. CruUe of the Challenger. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

7. Bumaby's On Horseback through Asia Uinor. lor. 6d. 

8. Sohweinfurth's Heart of Afirica. 2 vols., 15/. 

9. Marshall's Throuffh America. 
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LoTx/s Standard Novels, Crown 8vo, ds, each, cloth extra. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott, 

A Daufirhter of Heth. By W. BLACK. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Kilmeny. A Novel. By W. Black. 

La^y Silverdale^s Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

Alice Lorraine. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Christowell, a Dartmoor Tale. By K. D. Blackmorf. 

Clara Vau^han. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmore. 

£rema ; or, My Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmor^ 

liorna Boone. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Slary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmore. 

An English Squire. By M iss Coleridge. 

Unstress Judith. A Cambridgeshire Story. By C. C. Fraser- 

Tytler. 
A Story of the Dragt>nnades ; or, Asylum Christi. By the Rev. 

E. GiLLIAT, M.A. 

A Laodicean. By Thomas Hardy. 

Far from the Maddingr Crowd. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Fthelberta. By Thomas Hardy. 

The Trumpet llajor. By Thomas Hardy. 

Three Recruits. By Joseph Hatton. 

A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cash el Hoey. New Edition. 

Out of Court. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 

History of a Crime: The Story of the Coup d'Etat. VICTOR 

Hugo. 
Ninety-Tnree. By Victor Hugo. Illustrated. 
Adela Cathcart. By Qeorgb Mac Donald. 
Guild Court. By George Mac Donald. 
Mary Marston. By George Mac Donald. 
Stephen Archer. New Edition of "Gifts." By George Mac 

Donald. 
The Vicar's Daughter. By George Mac Donald. 
"Weighed and Wanting:. By George Mac Donald. 

\Jn the Press, 
Diane. By Mrs. MacquoID. 
Elinor Dry den. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
My Lady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers. 
John Holdsworth. By W. Clark Russkll. 
A Sailor's Sweetheart. By W. Clark Russell. 
"Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell. 
The Afgrhan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale. 
My Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Pogranuc People, Their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. B. Stowb. 
Ben Hur : a Tale of the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. 
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Laiifs Handbook to the Charities of London {Annual), Edited 
and revised to date by C. Mackeson, F.S.S., EditoY of ** A Guide 
to the Churches of Loudon and its Suburbs," &c. Paper, ij.; cloth, 
IX. 6^. 



lUrAC DONALD (G.) Orts. Small post 8vo, 6s. 

See also " Low's Standard Novels." 

Macgre^or{/ohn) ^^ Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 
small post Svo, is, td, \ cloth, gilt edges, jx. dd. 

A Thousand Miles in the ''Rob Roy'' Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post Svo, 25, 6d, ; cloth, gilt edges, 3^. 6d, 

Description of the ''Rob Roy^ Canoe^ with Plans, 



&c, \s, 
— — TJie Voyage Alone in the Yawl ''Rob Roy,** New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post Svo, 5^. ; 
boards, 2x. tii, 

Macquoid{Mrs,). See Low's Standard Novels. 

Magazine. See Harper, Union Jack, The Etcher, Men 
OF Mark. 

Magyarland. A Narrative of Travels through the Snouy Car* 
pathians, and Great Alfold of the Magyar. By a Fellow of the Car- 
pathian Society (Diploma of 1S81), and Author of " The Indian Alps.^ 
2 vols., Svo, cloth extra, with about 120 Woodcuts from the Author's 
own sketches and drawings, 3SJ. 

Manitoba : its History^ Growth^ and Present Position. By the 
Rev. Professor Bryce, Principal of Manitoba Collie, Winnipeg. 
Cruwn Svo, with Illustrations and Maps, ^s, 6d, 

Markham (C R^ The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 

Crown Svo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lar. 6d, 

Markham (C. R.) War between Peru afid Chilis 1879-1881. 
Crown Svo, with four Maps, &c [In preparation, 

Marshall (IV. G,) Through America. New Edition, crown 
Svo, with about 100 Illustrations, 71. 6d, 

Martin {y, W.) Float Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham 
Style. Crown Svo, 2s, 6d. 

Marvin (Charles) The Russian Advance towards India. 
Svo, i6jr. 
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Maury (Commander) Physical Geography of the Sea^ and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Knlargement of his former 
Work, with Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8vo, dr. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rkmusat^ 1802 — 1808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work was written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols., 32X. 

See also " Selection." 

Menus (366, one for each day of the year). Each M^nu is given 

in French and English, with the recipe for making every dish 
mentioned. Translated from the French of Count Brisse, by Mrs. 
Matthew Clarke. Crown Svo, 5J. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price is. 6d. monthly. Vols. I. to VII., handsomely bound, 
cloth, gilt edges, 25J. each. 

Mendelssohn Family {The) ^ 1729— 1847. From Letters and 
Journals. Translated from the German of Sebastian Hensel. 
3rd Edition, 2 vols., demy Svo, 3ar, 

Michael Strogoff, See Verne. 

Mitford {Missy See « Our Village." 

Modern Etchings of Celebrated Paintings. 4to, 3 is. 6d. 

Mollett (y. IV.) Illustrated Dictionary of Words used in Art 
and Archaeology. Small 4to, 15J. 

Morley (ZT.) English Literature in the Reign of Victoria. The 
2000th volume of the Tauchnitz Collection of Authors. iSmo, 2x. dd. 

Music. See " Great Musicians." 



1\TARRATIVES of State Trials in the Nineteenth Century. 
•^ ^ First Perioc^ : From the Union with Ireland .to the Death of 
George IV., 1801— 1830. By G. Lathom Browne, of the Middle Temple, 
Barrister-at-Law. 2nd Edition, 2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 26s. 

Nature and Functions of Art {The); and more especially of 
Architecture. By Leopold Eidlitz. Medium Svo, cloth, 2ix. 

Naval Brigade in South Africa {The). By Henry F. Nor- 
BURY, C.B., R.N. Crown Svo, cloth extra, lor. 6^. 
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New Chilis Play (A). Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 

fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

NewfoundlancL By Fraser Rae. See "From Newfound- 
land." 

New Navels. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d. per vol. :^ 

The Oranvilles. By the Hon. £. Talbot. 3 vols. 

One of Us. By E. RANDOLPH. 

Weifirhed and Wantinsr. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Castle Warlock. By George Mac Donald. 3 vols. 

Under the Downs. By £. Gilliat. 3 vols. 

A Stranger in a Strange Land. By Lady Clay. 3 vols. 

The Heart of Brln. By Miss Owens Blackburn. 3 vols. 

A Chelsea Householder. 3 vols. 

Two on a Tower. By Thomas Hardy. 3 vols. 

The Lady Maud. By W. Clark Russjell. 3 vols. 

Nice and Her Neighbours, By the Rev. Canon Hole, Author 

of ** A Book about Roses," ** A Little Tour in Ireland," &c Small 
4to, with numerous choice Illustrations, izr. 6d, 

Noah's Ark, A Contribution to the Study of Unnatural History, 
By Phil Robinson. Small post 8vo, 12s, 6d. 

Noble Words and Noble Deeds. From the French of E. Muller. 
Containing many Full-page Illustrations by Philippoteaux. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, Js, 6d, ; plainer binding, plain edges, 5^. 

Nordenskidld*s Voyage around Asia and Europe. A Popular 
Account of the North- East Passage of the ** Vega." By Lieut. A. 
HovGAARD, of the Royal Danish Navy, and member of the ** Vega " 
Expedition. 8vo, with about 50 Illustrations and 3 Maps, 21s, 

Nordhoff {C) Calif ornia, for Healthy Pleasure^ and Residence, 
New Edition, 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, \2s. 6d. 

Nothing to Wear ; and Two Millions, By W. A. Butler. 
New Edition. Small post 8vo, in stiff coloured wrapper, if. 

Nursery Playmates {Prince of ), 217 Coloured Pictures for 
Children by eminent Artists. Folio, in coloured boards, df. 

OFF to the Wilds : A Story for Boys. By G. Manville 
Fenn. Profusely Illustrated. Crown 8vo, 7/. td. 

Old-Fashioned Girl. See Alcott. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt Fred Burnaby. 

2 vols., 8vo, 3&r. Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven. Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Rrynolds. Fcap., doth extra. 
New Edition — the 3rd, with Illustratioo% 5j; 
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Our Village. By Mary Russell Mitfjord. Illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, gilt edges, 2ix.; cheaper binding, los, 6d. 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post 8vo, 

cloth, gilt edges, uniform with "Fern World " and •* Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, izr. 6d. New 
Edition. About 600 pages. 

Outlines of Ornament in all Styles. A Work of Reference for 
the Architect, Art Manufacturer, Decorative ArtUt, and Practical 
Painter. By W. and G. A. Audsley, Fellows of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. Only a limited number have been printed and 
the stones destroyed. Small folio, 60 plates, with introductory text, 
cloth gilt, 3 1 J. (ki, 

pALLISER {Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest 

•*■ Period. A New and Revised Edition, with additional cuts and text, 
upwards of loo Illustrations and coloured Designs, i voL, 8vo, i/. is, 

— — Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries, 8vo, i/. is. 

The China Collector's Pocket Companion^ With up- 



wards of 1000 Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^. 

Pathways of Palestine : a Descriptive Tour through the Holy 
Land. By the Rev. Canon Tristram. Illustrated with 44 jper- 
mancnt Photographs. (The Photographs are large, and most perfect 
Specimens of the Art.) Vols. I. and II., folio, gilt edges, 3IJ. td. 
each. 

Peasant Life in the West of England, By Francls George 

Heath, Author of "Sylvan Spring," **The Fern World." Crown 
8vo, 400 pp. (with Facsimile 01 Autograph Letter from Lord 
Beaconstield to the Author, written December 28, 1880), lar. 6</. 

Petites Leqons de Conversation ei de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; the most Useful Topics of Conversation. 
By F. JULIEN. Cloth, jj. td. 

Photography (History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. 2 vols., 8vo. New Edition. \In preparation. 

Poems of the Lnner Life. Chiefly from Modem Authors. 

Small 8vo, ^s, 

Poganuc People: their Loves and Lives. By Mrs. Beecher 
Stowe, Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 
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Polar Expeditions, See Koldewey, Markham, MacGahan, 
Nakes, and Nordenskiold. 

Poynter (Edward J, ^ P,A.), See " Illustrated Text-books." 

Prudence: a Story of Esthetic London. By Lucy E. Lillie. 
Small 8vo, 5^. 

Publisher^ Circular ( 77/<?), and General Record of British and 
Forci^ Literature. Published on the 1st and 15th of every Month, 3//. 

Pyrenees (The), By Henry Blackburn. With 100 Illustra- 
tions by Gustave Dor^ corrected to 1S81. Crown 8vo, Is, 6d, 

T?AE (F.) Natfoundland, See " From." 

Redford (G!) Ancient Sadpture, Crown 8vo, 5^. 

Reid (T, W.) Land of the Bey, Post 8vo, los 6d, 

Remusat (Madame de). See " Memoirs of," " Selection." 

Richter (Jean Paul), The Literary Works of Leonardo da 
Vinci. Containing his Writings on Painting, Sculpture, and Archi- 
tecture, his Philosophical Maxims, Humorous Writings, and Miscel- 
laneous Notes on Personal Events, on his Contemporaries, on Litera- 
ture, &c. ; for the first time published from Autograph Manuscripts. 
By J. P. Richter, Ph. Dr., Hon. Member of the Royal and Imperial 
Academy of Rome, &c 2 vols., imperial 8vo, containing about 200 
Drawings in Autotype Reproductions, and numerous other Illustrations. 
Price Eight Guineas to Subscribers. After publication the price will 
be Twelve Guineas. 

— — Italian Art in the National Gallery, 4to. Illustrated. 
Cloth gilt, 2/. zr.; half-morocco, uncut, 2I, 12s, (ni, 

Robinson (Phil), See " In my Indian Garden," " Under the 
Punkali,'* "Noah's Ark," •* Sinners and Saints." 

Rose (y.) Complete Practical Machinist New Edition, i2mo, 

I2.r. 6//. 

Rose Library (The), Popular Literature of all Countries. Each 
volume, IS, ; cloth, zs, 6*1. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated— 
Little Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

Little Women Wedded. Forming a Sequel to " Little Women." 
Little Men. By L. M. Alcott. Dble. vol., zr. ; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d. 
An Old-Fashioned OirL By Louisa M. Alcott. Double vol., 

2s,; cloth, 3^. 6d. 
Work. A Story of Experience. By L. M. Alcott. 
Befflnninff Airaia. Sequel to " Work." By L. M. Alcott. 
Btowe (Mrs. H. B.) The Pearl of Orr'e Island. 
-^— The Minister's Wooing. 
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Rose Library {continued) : — 

Stowe (Mrs. H. B.) We and our Nelfirhbours. Double vol., 2s 
liJoth, 3^. 6d. 

^- My Wife and I. Double vol., 2x. ;. cloth g^lt, ^. 6d, 

Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. By Mrs. Dodge. 

My Study Windows. By J. R. Lowell. 

The Guardian Angel. By Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

My Summer in a Garden. By C. D. Warner. 

Dred. Mrs Belcher Stowe. Dble. vol., 2x.; cloth gilt, y.6d. 

Farm BaUads. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Festivals. By Will Carleton. 

Farm Legends. By Will Carleton. 

The Clieuts of Dr. Bema^us. 2 parts, is, each. 

The Undiscovered Countiy. By W. D. Howells. 

Baby Rue By C. M. Clay. 

The Rose in Bloom. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, 3J. 6i/. 

Eight Cousins. By L. M. Alcott. 2s. ; cloth gilt, js. 6d, 

Under the Lilacs. By L. M. Alcott. 2j. ; cloth gilt, 3j. 6</. 

Silver Pitchers. By LouiSA M. Alcott. 

Jemmy's Cruise in the '* Pinafore," and other Tales. By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 2j.; cloth gilt, 3^. 6d, 
Jack and Jill. By Louisa M. Alcoti'. 2j.; cloth gilt, 3J. 6d. 
Hitherto. By the Author of the ** Gayworthys." 2 vols., u.each. 
Friends : a Duet. By E. Stuart Phelps. 
A Gentleman of Leisure. A Novel. By EDGAR Fawcett. 
The Story of Helen Troy. 

Round the Yule Log: Norwegian Folk and Fairy Talcs, 

Translated from the Norwegian of P. Chr. Asbjornsen. With 100 
Illustrations after drawings by Norwegian Artists, and an Introduction 
by E. W. Gosse. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, yj. 6</. 

Rousselet {Louis) Son of the Constable of France. Small post 

8vo, numerous Illustrations, ^s. 

The Drummer Boy : a Story of the Days of Washington, 

Small post 8vo, numerous Illustrations, 5j. 

Russell ( W, Clark) The Lady Maud, 3 vols., crown 8vo, 

3 1 J. bd, 

■ See also Low's Standard Novels and Wreck. 

Russell (^IV. H,, LL,D.) Huperothen: Notes from the Western 
World. A Record of a Ramble through part of the United States, 
Canada, aud the Far West, in the Spring and Summer of 1881. Ly 
W. n. Russell, LL.D. 2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 24^. 

The Tour of the Prince of Wales in India. Tv 

W. H. Russell, LL.D. Fully Illustrated by Sydney P. Hai.l, 
M.A. Super- royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 52J. 6^.; Larjje 
Paper Edition, 84?. 

Russian Literature, See "Turner.'' 
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OAIJVTS and their Symbols : A Companion in the Churches 
^ and Picture Galleries of Europe. With Illustrations. Rpyal i6mo, 
cloth extra, 3x. td, 

Scherr {Prof, y.) History of English Literature. Translated 
from the German. Crown Svo, &r. 6d. 

Schuyler (Eugene), The Life of Peter the Great, By Eugene 
Schuyler, Author of "Turkestan." 2 vols., demy 8vo. 

[/« preparation, 

Scott (Leader) Renaissance of Art in Italy, 4to, %\s. 6d, 

Selection from the Letters of Madame de Remusat to her Husband 
and Son, from 1804 to 1813. From the French, by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and Mr. JOHN LiLLiE. In i vol., demy 8vo (uniform with 
the "Memoirs of Madame de Remusat," 2 vols.), cloth extra, idr. 

Senior {Nassau W.) Conversations and journals in Egypt and 
Malta. 2 vols., 8vo, 24J. 

These volumes contain conversations with Said Pasha, Achim Bey, 
Hekekyan Bey, the Patriarch, M. De Lessees, M. St. Hilaire, 
Sir Frederick Bruce, Sir Adrian Dingli, and many other remark- 
able people. 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
the Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F.R.G.S. 8vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, 21J. 

Shadbolt (S,) The Afghan Campaigns of 1878— 1880. By 
Sydney Shadbolt, Joint Author of " The South African Campaign 
of 1879." 2 vols., rojral quarto, cloth extra, 3/. y. 

Shooting: its Appliances^ Practice^ and Purpose. By James 

Dalziel Dougall, F.S.A., F.Z.A., Author of "Scottish Field 

Sports," &c New Edition, revised with additions. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 7/. 6</. 

"The book is admirable In every way We wish it every success." — Glct*, 

**A verv complete treatise. .... Likely to take high rank as an authority oa 
shooting —Datfy Nrws, 

Sikes ( Wirt), Rambles and Studies in Old South Wales. With 
numerous Illustrations. Demy 8vo, \%s. 

Silent Hour ( The), See " Gentie Life Series." 

Silver Sockets {The); and other Shadows of Redemption. 
Eighteen Sermons preached in Christ Church, Hampstead, by the 
Rev. C. H. Waller. Small post 8vo, cloth, dr. 

Sinners and Saints: a Tour across the United States of 
America, and Round them. By Phil Robinson. [In the Press. 

Sir Ro^er de Coverley, Re-imprinted from the "Spectator." 
With 125 Woodcuts, and steel Frontispiece specially designed and 
engraved for the Work. Small fcap. 4to, ts. 
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Stowe {Airs Beecher) Footsteps of the Master, With Illustrations 
and red borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 41. 6d, 



Little Foxes, Cheap Edition, is,', Library Edition, 

Betty's Bright Idea, is. 



My Wife and I; or^ Harry Henderson^ s History, 

Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr.* 

Minister's Wooing, ^s ; Copyright Series, is, 6:1.; cl., 2j.* 

Old To7vn Folk, 6s, ; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Toian Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

Our Folks at Poganuc, 6$, 

We and our Neighbours, i vol., small post 8vo, 6s, 

Sequel to *'My Wife and I."* 

Pink and White Tyranny, Small post Svo, 31. 6d, 



Cheap Edition^ ix. 6d, and zr. 

Queer Little People, is, \ cloth, zs. 

Chimney Comer, is, ; cloth, i^. 6d. 

The Pearl of Orr's Island. Crown Svo, 5^ .* 



Woman in Sacred History, Illustrated with 15 

Chromo-lithoj^phs and about 2CX) pages of Letterpress. Demy 
4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 251. 

Studenfs French Examiner, By F. Julten, Author of " Petites 
Lefons de Conversation et de Gnunmaire." Square cr. 8vo, cloth, 2x. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent, By Dr. Aug. Weismaxn, 

Professor in the University of Freiburg. Traaslated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entomological Society 
of London. Part L — '*On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, ' 
containing Original Communications by M**. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. L (to Sub- 
scribers lor the whole work only), %s. ; Part IL (6 coloured plates), its, ; 
Part IIL, dr. Complete, 2 vols., 40;. 

Surgeon^ s Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War, By 

Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. 

Numerous Coloured Plates and Illustrations, Svo, strongly bound, 

\l,%s. 

* Sm nif Rose Libtaiy. 
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Sylvan Spring, By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloaml Plates, drawn by F. E. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of " Familiar Wild Flowers;" by i6 full-page, and more than 
ICO other Wood Engravings. Large post 8 vo, cloth, gilt edges, i zr. 6d, 



"T^AHITI. By Lady Brassey, Author of the ** Voyage of 

•^ the Sunbeam." With 31 Autotype Illustrations after Photos, by 
Colonel Stuart- WoRTLEY. Fcap. 4to, very tastefully bound, 21J. 

Taine {ff. A.) ^^ Les Origims de la France ContemporaineJ* 
Translated by John Durand. 

Vol. I. The Ancient Berime. Demy 8vo, doth, idr. 
Vol 2. The French Bevolntion. Vol. I . do. 
VoL 3. • Do. do. VoL 2. do. 

lauchnits^s English Editions of German Authors. Each 
volume, cloth flexible, 2r. ; or sewed, is, 6d, (Catalogues post free 
on application. ) 

— • {£,) German and English Dictionary. Cloth, is, 6d.; 

roan, 2/. 

French and English Dictionary. Paper, \s, 6d.; 



cloth, 2s,; roan, 2x. 6d, 

Italian and English Dictionary, Paper, is, 6d,; cloth, 



21, ; roan, 2s, 6d, 
- Spanish and English, Paper, is, 6d, ; cloth, 2s, ; roan, 



2x. 6d, 
Taylor ( W, M.) Paul the Missionary, Crown 8vo, ^s, 6d. 

Thausing (Prof.) Preparation of Malt and the Fabrication of 
Beer. 8vo, 45^. 

Thomas a Kempis, See " Birthday Book." 

Thompson {Emma) Wit and Wisdom of Don Quixote. Fcap. 
8vo, 3^. 6d, 

Thoreau, By Sanborn. (American Men of Letters.) Crown 

8vo, 2r. 6d, 

Through America ; or, Nine Months in the United States, By 
W. G. Marshall, M.A. With nearly 100 Woodcuts of Views of 
Utah country and the famous Yosemite Valley; The Giant Trees, 
New York, Niagara, San Francisco, &c. ; containing a full account 
of Mormon Life, as noted by the Author during his visits to Salt Lake 
City in 1878 and 1879. Demy 8vo, 2is, ; chc^p edition, crown 8vo, 
^s. (xi. 

Through the Dark Continent : The Sources of the Nile; Around 
the Great Lakes, and down the Congo. By H. M. Stanley. 
Cheap Edition, crown 8vo, with some of the Illustrations and Maps, 
I2X. od. 
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Through Siberia, By the Rev. Henry Lansdell. Illustrated 

with about 30 Engravings, 2 Route Maps, and Photograph of the 
Author, in Fish-skin Costume of the Giljraks on the Lower Amur. 
2 vols., demy 8vo, 3Qr. Cheaper Edition, i vol., 15^. 

Tour of the Prince of Wales in India, See Russell. 

Trees and Ferns. By F. G. Heath. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt 
edges, with numerous Illustrations, 3J. 6d. 
*' A charming little volume." — Land and IVater. 

Tristram {Rev. Canon) Pathways of Palestine : A Descriptive 
Tour through the Holy Land. First Series. Illustrated by 44 Per- 
manent Photographs. 2 vols., folio, cloth extra, gilt edges, 31J. 6</. 
each. 

Turner {Edward) Studies in Russian Literature. (The Author 
is English Tutor in the University of St Petersburgh.) Crown 8vo, 
&r. 6?. 

Two Supercargoes {The) ; or^ Adventures in Savage Africa, 
By W. H. G. Kingston. Numerous Full-page Illustrations. Square 
imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. ; plainer binding, 5J. 



TTNDER the Punkah, By Phil Robinson, Author of " In 

^ my Indian Garden." Crown 8vo, limp cloth, 5j. 

Union Jack (The). Every Boy's Paper. Edited by G. A. 

Henty and Bernard Heldmann. One Penny Weekly, Monthly 6</. 

Vol. I., New Series. 
The Opening Numbers will contain : — 

Serial Stories. 

Straiffht : Jack Aroher^s Way in the World. By G. A. Henty. 
8piffffott*s Sohool Dasrs : A Tale of Dr. Merriman's. By Cuthbert 

Bede. 
Sweet Flower ; or, Bed Skins and Pale Faces. By Percy R 

St. John. 
Under the Keteor Flaff. By Harry Collingwood. 
The White Tiirer. By Louis Bousssnard. Illustrated. 
A Oouple of Scamps. By Bernard Heldmann. 
Also a Serial Story by R. Mountnsy Jephson. 

Vols. II. and III., 4to, 7^. 6//. ; gilt edges, 8x. 



1/INCENT (F.) Norsk, Lapp, and Finn. By Frank 
•^ Vincent, Jan., Author of " The Land of the White Elephant,** 

"Throuc^h and Through the Tropics," &c. Svo, cloth, with Frontis- 

piece and Map, 12s, 

Vivian (A. P.) fVanderings in the Western Land, 3rd Edition, 

lOf. td, 



BOOKS BY JULES VERNE. 
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WORKS. 



Tireotj ThouBuUii Leu^^ufMi 

ondor the Sea. Part I. 

Ditto Part II. 

Hector Serradao . . . 

The Fur Country . . . 

From the Earth to the 
Moon and a Trip round 
it 

Michael Strogoff, the 
Courier of the Czar . 

Dick Sands, the Boy 
Captain 

Five Weeks in a Balloon 

AdTontures of Three Kn 
glishmen and Three 
KuBsiaus .... 

Around the World in 
Eighty Days . • . 

A Floating^ City . . . 

The Blockade Runners 

Dr. Ox's Experiment . 

Master Zacharins . . 

A Drama in the Air 

A Winter amid the Tee 

The Survivors of the 
" Chancellor "... 

Martin Paz .... 

Thb Mysterious Island, 
3 Tols. : — 

Vol. I. Dropped from the 
Clouds 

Vol. II. Abandoned . . 

Vol. III. Secret of the Is- 
land 

The Child of the Cavern . 

The Begum's Fortune . . 

The Tribulations of a 
Chinaman 

The Steam House,2vo18.:- 

Vol. I. Demon of Cawnpore 

Vol. II. Tigers and Traitors 

The Giant Rapt, 2 vols.: - 

Vol. I. Eight Hundred 
Leagues on the Amazon. 

Vol. II. The Cryptogram 

Godfrey Morgan .... 
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Coloured Boards. 



2 vols., 1b. each. 

2 vols., 1b. each. 
2 vols., 1b. each. 

2 vols., 1b. each. 
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Cblkbratkd TBAVKL8 AND Teavbllers. 3 voIs Demj 8vo, 600 pp., upwards of 100 
fail*page illustrations, 129. M.; gilt edges, 14*. each :— 
(1) Thb ExPLOKATioir or thk Wokld. 
(3) Thb Gbbat Navioatobb ov thb Eiohtbbxth GBirrvBT. 
(8) Thb Gbbat Explobbbs ov thb Nibbtsbfth Cbbtubt. 
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1]/AITARUNA: A Story of New Zealand Life, By 
''^ Alexander Bathgate, Author of "Colonial Experiences.*' 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^. 

Waller {Rev, C, H.) The Names on the Gates of Pearl, 
and other Studies. By the Rev. C. H. Waller, M.A. New 
Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3J. dd. 

A Grammar and Analytical Vocabulary of the Words in 

the Greek Testament. Compileil from Briider's Concordance. For 
the use of Divinity Students and Greek Testament Classes. By the 
Kev. C. II. Waller, M.A. Part I. The Grammar. Small post 8vo, 
cloth, 2J. 6</. Part II. The Vocabulary, zs, 6d, 

— Adoption and the Covenant, Some Thoughts on 



Confinnation. Super-royal i6mo, cloth limp, 2J. 6d, 

See also " Silver Sockets." 



Wanderings South by East : a Descriptive Record of Four Yean 
of Travel in the less known Countries and Islands of the Southern 
and Eastern Hemispheres. By Walter Coote. Sw, with very 
numerous Illustrations and a Map, 2is, 

Warner (C. D.) Back-log Studies, Boards, is. 6d,; cloth, 2s. 

— ^ Mummies and Moslems. 8vo, cloth, 12s. 

Washington Indn^s Little Britain. Square crown 8vo, ds. 

Weaving, See " History and Principles." 

Webster, (American Men of Letters.) i8mo, 25. dd. 

Weismann i^A) Studies in tJie Theory of Descent. 2 vols., 8vo, 
40s, 

Where to Find Ferns, By F. G. Heath, Author of " The 

Fern World,*' &c. ; with a Special Chapter on the Ferns round 
London ; Lists ot Fern Stations, and Descriptions of Ferns and Fern 
Habitats throughout the British Isles. Crown 8vo, cloth, price jx. 

White (Rhoda E.) From Infancy to Womanhood. A Book oj 
Instruction for Young Mothers. Crown Svo, cloth, \os, 6d, 

White (R, G,) En^^land Without and Within. New Edition, 

crown Svo, lox. 6tt, 

Whitiier (J. G.) The Kin^s Missive^ and later Poems. i8mo, 
choice parchment cover, xs, 6d. This book contains all the Poems 
written by Mr. Whittier since the publication of '* Hazel Blossoms." 

The Whittier Birthday Book. Extracts from the 

Author's writings, with Portrait and numerous Illustrations. Uniform 
with the '* Emerson Birthday Book." Square i6mo, very choice 
binding, y. dd. 
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Wild Flowers of Switzerland. 17 Coloured Plates. 4to. 

[ In preparation, 

Williams {ff. W.) Diseases of the Eye. 8 vo, 2 \s. 

WillSy A Few Hints on Proving, without Professional Assistance, 
Bv a Probate Court Official. 5ih Edition, revised with Forms 
of Wills, Residuary Accounts, &c. Fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, is. 

Winks ( W, £.) Lives of Illustrious Shoemakers. With eight 

Portraits. Crown Svo, 7^. 6</. 

With Axe and Rifle on the Western Prairies. By W. H. G. 

Kingston. With numerous Illustrations, square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, Js, 6d, ; plainer binding, Sj. 

IVcolsey (C. D., ZL.D,) Introduction to the Study of Inter^ 
national Law; designed as an Aid in Teaching and in Historical 
Studies. 5th Edition, demy Svo, i&r. 

Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russell, Author of 

" John Ilbldsworth, Chief Mate," " A Sailor's Sweetheart," &c, dr. 
Third and Cheaper Edition. 

Wright {the late Rev, Henry) The Friendship of God. With 
Biographical Preface by the Rev. E. H. Bickkrsteth, Portrait, 
&c. Crown Svo, dr. 



rRIARTE (Charles) Florence: its History. Translated by 
C. B. Pitman. Illustrated with 500 Engravings. Large imperial 
4to, extra binding, gilt edges, 63^. 

History ; the Medici ; the Humanists ; letters ; arts ; the Renaissance ; 
illustrious Florentines; Etruscan art; monuments; sculpture; painting. 
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